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The control machine, located in fan house 
at West portal of tunnel. 
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Right Top—East portal, “Union” 
P-2 signals at both portals. Left 
Bottom—West portal, fan house in 
rear, control house in foreground. 
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How the Public Increases Railway Costs 


The reasons why the railways imperatively need 
more revenues are numerous, and include not only the 
17 per cent average reduction in their freight rates 
that has been made since 1921, the loss of traffic due 
to the depression and the loss of traffic to competing 
government-aided means of transportation, but, also, 
increased costs of various kinds that have been and are 
being forced on them by local, state and national 
governments. 

In the first five months of 1921, which was a year 
of severe business depression, the taxes of the rail- 
ways were $110,000,000, or 5 per cent of their gross 
earnings. In the first five months of 1931, another 
year of severe depression, the gross earnings of the 
railways were 18 per cent less than in the first five 
months of 1921, but their taxes were 25 per cent 
greater, or $137,000,000, and amounted to 7% per cent 
of their gross earnings. This increase from 5 per 
cent of gross earnings in 1921 to 7% per cent of 
gross earnings in 1931 means that, relatively to 
their gross earnings, the taxes of the railways are 50 
per cent greater now than ten years ago. 

Railway taxes are paid to help defray the cost of 
government, which is constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing. Does the public believe that the railways or any 
other industry can go on forever paying rapidly in- 
creasing taxes from declining earnings? In the first 
five months of 1931 taxes were 73 per cent as great 
as the net operating income earned from which to pay 
a return upon the entire railway investment. 


Some Demands from Chicago 


An engineer employed by the city council of Chicago 
made a report last week urging the construction of 
two new union passenger terminals in that city at 
a cost which he estimated would be from $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000. His estimate of cost is ridiculously 
low. Whatever the cost would be, however, it would 
be added to the investment in the railroads, and would 
correspondingly increase the fixed charges that they 
must pay from their earnings. Why were this re- 
port and recommendation made by a city employee? 
Why is the Chicago council considering appealing to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to compel the 
railroads to make the proposed expenditure? Ob- 
viously, because it would be made for the benefit of 
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the people of Chicago, and not for the benefit of the 
railroads. Of what other industry is it demanded, 
either in Chicago or elsewhere, that it shall make large 
investments which will have no tendency to increase 
the earnings from which it must pay a return upon in- 
vestment? How long will the public continue to be- 
lieve that it can compel increases in the cost of fur- 
nishing railway service without making it necessary 
for it to pay higher rates for the service? 

Although Chicago is asking the railways largely to 
increase their investment for its benefit, it is a leader 
in advocating inland waterway development and other 
government policies that tend to reduce railway earn- 
ings. For example, the business interests of the Chi- 
cago district are preparing to demand that the federal 
government shall make, an “improvement” which 
would force the railways to make large expenditures 
for the express purpose of helping create a competing 
means of transportation to take traffic and earnings 
from them. The Sag channel extends from Lake 
Calumet, in an industrial part of the Chicago dis- 
trict, to the Chicago drainage canal. A board of 
United States Army Engineers, on the initiative of 
Chicago business interests, is studying the feasibility 
and desirability of deepening this channel to 9 ft. 
and widening it to 200 ft. at all points for the pur- 
pose of making it a link connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi valley waterway system. The re- 
sult would be to make it necessary to reconstruct most, 
if not all, of the seventeen railroad bridges by which 
the Sag channel is now spanned at a cost of many 
millions of dollars. The purpose would be to provide 
“cheap” water transportation, but apparently, under 
existing laws, the railways would be forced to bear the 
cost of reconstructing these bridges. In other words, 
they would be forced to increase the cost of rendering 


their service in order to help reduce the rates that 
shippers would have to pay for transportation by 
water. When did it become fair or economically 
sound for a government to force business concerns 


to increase their fixed charges in order to help com- 
petitors to take business from them? 

In every part of the country where inland water- 
ways are being developed their development is mak- 
ing, or will make, it necessary to reconstruct at great 
expense not only many railway bridges, but also many 
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This is one of the numerous con- 
cealed costs of inland water transportation to which 
public attention has hardly been called in the past, 
but which the public finally must pay in freight rates 


highway bridges. 


or in taxes. 


Cost of Grade Separation 

The extensive construction of hard surface high- 
ways and the great increase in their use by motor 
vehicles have caused a corresponding increase in the 
demand for the elimination of grade crossings of high- 
ways and railways. In an article which appeared in 
the Railway Age of January 3, page 24, it was 
estimated, on the basis of information furnished by a 
large number of roads, that the total outlay of all 
the railways for the separation of grades in 1931 
will be $100,000,000. Annual interest on this at 5 
per cent will be $5,000,000, and the saving in operat- 
ing expenses resulting from grade separations will 
contribute very little toward paying this increase in 
fixed charges. 

A report made at the last convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
showed that in three states the railways pay 33 per 
cent of the cost of grade separations; in one state, 
40 per cent or more; in three, 50 per cent or less; in 
eleven, approximately 50 per cent; in five, 50 per cent 
or more; in two, 65 per cent; in one, virtually all of 
‘the cost, while in 18 others there is no general rule of 
apportionment. Obviously the present need for separ- 
ation of grades and the adoption of other means of 
increasing safety at highway crossings has ‘been created 
almost entirely by the increase in highway traffic. 
Operators of buses and trucks use the highways for 
transportation for hire without being made to share 
with the local and state governments the cost of grade 
separations. Why, then should so large a part of 
The effect 
of dividing the cost between the railways and the 


this cost be imposed upon the railways? 


taxpayers is to increase the cost of transportation 
by rail and reduce the cost of transportation by high- 
way; and then persons who hold themselves out as 
spokesmen of the public ask why the railways do not 
compete more successfully with highway carriers. 


Productive and Unproductive Investments 

The public is grinding the railways between the 
upper millstone of increased costs and the nether 
millstone of reduced earnings. The investment in the 
railroads has increased about $6,000,000,000 within 
the last ten years. A large part of this investment 
has been made to effect economies in operation, and, 
that it has been made wisely is shown by the fact that 
in 1931, a year of depression, operating expenses are 
running at the rate of over a billion dollars less than 
in 1921, also a year of depression. <A large part of 
the increased investment also has been made, however, 
in new passenger terminals, separation of grades, the 
reconstruction of bridges to aid waterways and other 
improvements which increase fixed charges without 
increasing earnings or reducing operating expenses. 
Because of these unproductive investments, of in- 
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creases in taxes and of losses of earnings, the railways 
find themselves, after all the huge economies they have 
effected during the last decade, making a return this 
year of only 2 per cent, or less than they made in 1921, 
which until 1931 was the worst year financially in their 
history. 

The application for a general advance in rates 
should forcibly remind the public that there is a limit 
to the economies the railways can make with which to 
offset both increases in their fixed charges and re- 
ductions of their earnings, and that if it wants low 
railway rates it will have to quit following policies 
that simultaneously increase railways costs and reduce 
railway traffic. 


Indiana Commission Recog- 
nizes Value of Railways 


Is somewhat greater convenience in freight trans- 
portation service as important to the public as the 
welfare of the railways, including the ability of the 
railways to pay taxes that the public needs? This 
question is answered with an emphatic negative by 
the Public Service Commission of Indiana in a de- 
cision denying the application of a truck operator 
for a certificate to permit the operation of motor 
trucks in competition with the Pennsylvania between 
certain points in that state. In acting upon this ap- 
plication the commission took into consideration the 
importance of the taxes paid by the railways to the 
communities affected—perhaps the first time that the 
matter of railway taxes has been such an important 
factor in the deciding of a case of this kind. 
decision, the commission said: 


The commission realizes that store door delivery is some- 
what convenient in the transportation and delivery of cargo 
property. However, the commission wishes to work for the 
welfare of the community as a whole, and must bear in mind 
all elements affecting that welfare—especially the subject of 
taxation, in which every citizen is vitally interested. It must 
not be forgotten that the benefit derived by a community from 
taxes paid by the railroads is a matter of no little concern. 

It is very evident that in this case the applicant and the 
railroad, operating in the same territory, cannot both survive. 
Which of the two should remain? The community as a whole 
is better served by the railroad than by the truck. Motor 
trucks pay no taxes in comparison with railroads. For the 
year 1929, the Pennsylvania Railroad paid in taxes in the 
counties of Randolph, Jay, and Adams the sum of $179,677.16. 
The population of these counties by the 1930 census is 65,662. 
On a per capita basis, the railroad pays $2.73 per year for 
every man, woman, and child in these three counties. The 
railroad serving this territory was assessed at the sum of 
$38,332 per mile for the year 1929, which amount includes 
main and side track, rolling stock and improvements, but not 
the local assessment. It must not be forgotten that this as- 
sessed value is distributed in every taxing unit where prop- 
erty of the railroad is located. In regard to the operation of 
trucks over the public highways, for the year 1929, the av- 
erage maintenance cost per mile on the various types of high- 
ways was $564. For the year 1930, the average maintenance 
cost per mile was $605, or an increase over 1929 of $41 per 
mile, brought about largely by the operation of heavy trucks. 
. . No expense of this kind can be attributed to the ratiroads. . . 

The railroads in this country are paying in taxes approxi- 
mately one million dollars a day, and this vast amount of 
money is distributed so uniformly throughout the country that 
it benefits every man, woman, and child. A part of this money 
was spent for road building, long before the motor vehicle 
was used; and these very roads are now being used as the 
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foundation for our present cement or hard-surfaced roads. In 
other words, part of the tax paid by the railroads has been 
used against them through the use of the highways by com- 
petitive motor operators. As the gross and net revenues of 
the railroads decrease, the assessment of railroad property 
will decrease and the amount of taxes paid by the railroads 
will be reduced. This means but one thing—an increased rate 
for every taxpayer, whose property, in many cases, has already 
been assessed at its true cash value... . 

The commission is of the opinion that the right of an ex- 
isting public utility to have the support of public patronage 
in return for its contribution in the way of public service and 
taxes paid in support of the government, state and local, com- 
pared with the right of a new utility which seeks to render 
the same or similar service in the same territory, to the detri- 
ment of the existing utility, is a factor of no small conse- 
quence; and that the general public, as well as the existi” 
utility, has a right to have the subject of taxes considered _in 
determining the fundamental question in such cases, viz: Do 
public convenience and public necessity require such new com- 
peting service, and is such competing service warranted by 
public policy ? 

In the opinion of the Indiana Commission, public 
convenience and necessity in transportation involve 
more than a mere additional delivery or so each day. 
Possibly other commissions can be persuaded to view 
the matter in the same light. In its decision, the 
Indiana commission is protecting the railroad not 


nearly so much as it is protecting the public. 


The Present and 
Future of the Railways 


Both the immediate future and the more distant 
future of the railways must be considered. They are 
confronted at present with a serious emergency. They 
made very large economies in operation in the nine 
years ending with 1929. They have effected great re- 
trenchments during the last 18 months, especially dur- 
ing the last year. Nevertheless, they have been earn- 
ing a return upon their investment thus far in 1931 
at the rate of only 2 per cent. Making permanent 
economies requires time, and there is not enough time 
in which to make permanent economies to meet the 
present emergency. It can be met only by an early 
substantial increase in traffic, or an early advance in 
rates. No perceptible improvement in traffic is oc- 
curring. Therefore, an early general advance in rates 
seems to be the only feasible means of preventing dis- 
aster to many railways. 

Sooner or later, however, general business will re- 
vive. The managements will then have to deal not 
with a pressing emergency, but with problems in- 
volving the entire future of the railways. The safe- 
guarding of their future, from the standpoint both of 
investors in securities and of the traveling and ship- 
ping public, will require many things. These will 


include, changes in government policies that will give 
the railways fair treatment as compared with other 
means of transportation; regulation of rates that will 
enable them to earn a fair return, and economies. in 
operation that will make it possible to render good 
service at the lowest practicable reduced cost. 
There is no inconsistency to the policy of the - 
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Railway Age in supporting the pending application of 
the railways for an advance in freight rates, and at 
the same time beginning the publication of a series 
of articles regarding means by which permanent 
economies in operation can be effected in future. Some 
savings might be made at the present time by reducing 
competition in passenger service and changing other 
competitive practices, but these savings would be very 
small as compared with the increase in revenues im- 
mediately needed. The present emergency must be 
met by such means as are immediately available. At 
the same time, however, there should be intensive 
studying and planning for the future. Under the 
policy of drastic retrenchment now prevailing deferred 
maintenance is rapidly accumulating. 
must be better maintained in future. The resumption 
of adequate maintenance will tend to cause a large in- 
crease in operating expenses, and real economies will 
have to be effected in every practicable way if the 
unit cost of service is to be made as low as it should be. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has a re- 
sponsibility for the economy of railway operation 
which it has never seemed to recognize. Under Sec- 
tion 15-A of the Transportation act the right of the 
railways to such regulation of their rates as will 
enable them to earn a fair return is conditioned upon 
efficient, economical and honest management. But 
the amount of return earned, and the extent to which 
operation can be made efficient and economical, are 
inter-dependent. The largest economies in operation 
always have been and always will be accomplished by 
improvements in facilities that make it practicable to 
use less labor, fuel and materials in producing a given 
amount of transportation. Such improvements cannot 
be made without the investment of new capital, and 
the extent to which they can be made depends upon the 
amount of new capital that can be raised for that pur- 
pose. Consequently, for the commission, upon the 
ground that the railways were not operated with the 
maximum possible economy, to so restrict their re- 
turn that they could not raise needed capital, would 
be to prevent the making of improvements required 
for the most economical operation practicable. 

The primary responsibility for economical and effi- 
cient operation rests upon railway managements. To 
demand, however, that they should give a 100 per 
cent performance in meeting this responsibility would 
be entirely unreasonable. There is not, and never 
will be, an approach to 100 per cent performance in 
the conduct of any industry or government. The 
managements can show that they have in the past 
complied reasonably with the requirement of econom- 
ical and efficient operation, and as long as they can do 
this the Interstate Commerce Commission should as- 
sume its responsibility of enabling them to earn re- 
turns sufficient for raising of all the capital that can 
be used in effecting the greatest practicable economies 


The railways 


30th the commission and the managements’ have 
their responsibility for the future of the railways. All 
the economies in operation practicable will be effected 
only if both meet this responsibility. 





Operating Economy Series 


Better Water Stations Will 
Save Money 


Modern automatic pumping plants and ade- 


quate provision for treatment will pro- 


duce suitable supplies for less 


and reduce cost of train 


UMPING plants that will deliver water at a lower 
Pees: per gallon, water stations so located as to re- 
duce the delay to trains in taking water, and treat- 
ing facilities that will insure that all water taken into 
boilers is of a character that will minimize boiler and 
firebox maintenance, present outstanding opportunities 
for economies in railway operation. It is true that 
marked improvements in water supply have been made 
in the last 15 years, but it is only within that period that 
water service has assumed the status of an established 
sub-department on any considerable number of Amer- 
ican railways. The development in this field is so re- 
cent, it has not been promoted with equal effectiveness 
on all properties, and the advance in the art is so rapid 
that new opportunities for improvements and economy 
are constantly being presented. As a consequence, the 
railways as a whole have not yet had time to avail them- 
selves of all of the possibilities for reducing operating 
costs that are offered in this field. 
A potent influence that will insure greater progress 
in the future is the change in attitude toward water serv- 
ice. Whereas the policy of the past was to develop a 


given source of supply for the least money, the objective 
today is to provide an adequate supply ot water of suit- 





A Modern Station Reduces Cost of Pumping Water 


money 


operation 
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Article No. 2 


The Station Agent 
Starts the Pump, A 
Means of Economy 
in Water Supply 





able quality at the lowest cost per gallon consistent with 
the delivery of the water to locomotives with the great- 
est convenience and economy from the standpoint of 
train operation. This is the key to further savings in 
the administration of railway water supply. 

Adequate Survey Necessary 

To effect any comprehensive results on this basis it is 
necessary to approach the problem, as has been done by 
a number of railways, by studying water supply from 
the standpoint of an entire engine district. The Norfolk 
& Western, for example, is carrying out a program for 
the development of a limited number of water stations 
at suitably spaced locations, where adequate supplies of 
the desired quality of water are available, and abandon- 
ing all the others. This plan, together with the use of 
larger engine tanks, will result in an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the number of stops for water. 
And also, because the new plants are 
fewer in number, larger, and better 
equipped and constructed, there will 
be less expense for attendance and 
maintenance, supervision will be 
simplified and the cost per gallon of 
water delivered will be lower. The 
adoption of this procedure also 
promises other returns. General in- 
vestigations often lead to the discov- 
ery of better water supplies that 
were previously overlooked, whereas 
if attention is directed solely to the 
requirements of a single existing 
facility, the natural tendency is to ap- 
proach the problem exclusively from 
the standpoint of the possible im- 
provement in the source of supply 
then in use. 

Probably the greatest opportunity 
for economy in water service lies in 
the modernizing of the pumping 
equipment. While the first step in 
this direction consisted in the replac- 
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ing of the primitive steam-driven pumps with gasoline- 
engine or electric-motor driven units, there are still 
many steam plants that have outlived their usefulness. 
Because of lower thermal efficiency, the need for con- 
stant attendance, the fire hazard, and the expense of fuel 
delivery, they are much more costly in operation than 
plants operated by other types of power units. But the 
need for replacement does not end with the elimination 
of steam plants. Many of the older gasoline-engine 
driven units are now nearly as obsolete as the steam 
plants, because of the greater economy of the diesel 
or semi-diesel engine. 

Because of the extension of public service power 
transmission systems, electric current is now available 
at many more stations and frequently at rates which 
make electricity cheaper than any other source of power, 
with the further advantage of its adaptability to remote 
or automatic control. Apparatus for this purpose is 
now so reliable that electrical pumping plants can be 
operated with no attendance other than an occasional 
visit for lubrication and inspection. 

An example of what can be accomplished by a care- 
ful study of the water supply facilities, is afforded bv 
the results obtained on one engine district of a middle 
western railway. Water at six stations was delivered 
by steam plants, one of which required the service of 
two pumpers. Three others were operated by a crossing 
watchman, a telegraph operator and a baggageman, re- 
spectively, and the remaining two were operated with 
steam obtained from engine terminals. Automatic elec- 
tric pumps were installed at five of these plants and the 
sixth was abandoned. As the need for the crossing 
watchman was obviated by the installation of automatic 
crossing protection, and it was found possible to dis- 
pense with the operator and the baggageman at the two 
other stations, the change in power resulted in the 
elimination of five men. In addition, the development 
of a new source of supply at a seventh station, where 
water had been obtained from city mains, resulted in a 
saving of $5,000 per year. 


Greater Choice of Supplies 


Electric plants have a further advantage in that be- 
cause fuel deliveries are unnecessary, the plants can be 
operated with equal economy at points remote from 
the railway line, and this permits of a greater latitude 
in developing available sources of water supply. At 
Galesburg, Ill., the Burlington and the Santa Fe obtain 
water from reservoirs located 34% miles and 4 miles, 
respectively, from their tracks. The Santa Fe plant re- 
ceives no attention other than a fortnightly visit by a 
water service man, and the cost of pumping water is 
less than half that of supplying water at the plant previ- 
ously in service, while the quality of the water is so far 
superior that the treating plant operated to treat water 
from the old source is no longer used. 

Where oil or gasoline power is used, and some at- 
tendance is necessary and delivery lines are of ample 
size, savings may be effected by providing pumping units 
and storage tanks of sufficient size so that the water re- 
quired for a 24-hr. period may be pumped in one shift 
instead of two or even three. 

There are also opportunities for reductions in pump- 
ing expenses in the replacement of pipe lines. Old pipe 
lines become inadequate for two reasons—an increase 
in the volume of water that must be delivered through 
them, and increased roughness or loss of effective 
diameter as a consequence of incrustation. Both pro- 


duce increased frictional resistance of the pipe line and 
a consequent increase in the power required to deliver 
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a given quantity of water. For example, the power 
required to overcome the friction in 2,000 ft. of 8-in. 
pipe 20 years old, delivering 1,000 gal. per min., amounts 
to about 17 hp., whereas that for a new 10-in. pipe is 
only about 3 hp. or a saving of approximately 14 hp., 
the capitalized cost of which can readily be compared 
with the cost of a new pipe line. 

Similarly the economy of pipe line construction can 
be determined in cases where the new line will be effec- 
tive in reducing train service expense. Extensions, for 
example, that will permit locomotives to take water with- 
out the need of cutting trains at street or highway cross- 
ings can readily be evaluated. 


Lower Maintenance Expenses 


The savings that may be made through improved 
water supply plants are not limited to those that result 
from lower power and attendance expenses. Much can 
be done to reduce the cost of providing locomotive boiler 
water by the installation of plant facilities of such de- 
sign and construction. as to avoid the excessive mainte- 
nance expenses which attend the operation of existing 
equipment. Makeshift intakes lead to excessive expendi- 
tures for the removal of drift, the cleaning out of clogged 
intake pipes, and wear of pumps. The substitution of 
centrifugal pumps or air lifts under conditions suitable 
to their use will eliminate most of the high maintenance 
expense that attends the use of reciprocating pumps 
for water containing sand. A change to centrifugal 
pumps in connection with improvements in the water 
supply facilities of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Stevens, 
Ky., made it possible to dispense with the services of a 





This Plant Treats at the Rate of 150,000 Gal. Per Hr. Water 
That Was Used Untreated Only 18 Months Ago 


water service repair gang which had previously been 
engaged almost continuously in overhauling the triplex 
plunger pumps in service at that place. On the Rock 
Island at Silvis, Ill., a moving intake screen not only 
insures that the river water taken into the pump is free 
from drift and debris, but eliminates the cost of the 
labor formerly required to clean the intake well several 
times a year. 


Saving Money By Water Treatment 


No railway has exhausted the possibilities offered in 
the field of water treatment. Some roads lag far be- 
hind the progress already made by others, but even those 
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which have realized outstanding operating economies as 
the result of water conditioning are constantly being 
confronted with the fact that further improvements can 
be made. Why this is true can be readily explained. 
The treatment of locomotive boiler waters under more 
or less definite chemical control, dates back about 30 
years, but in the early days water softening, whether 
effected by the use of boiler compounds or in roadside 





Sodium Lime- Soda All 
Aluminate Soda ash Ash Plants 
No. of plants aahceae ean 109 63 14 177 
Water treated, M gal. 1,146,292 3,283,297 198,469 4,628,058 
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Gross Savings ........... $157,476 $1,145,242 $16,357 $1,319,075 
Gross Savings per plant. . $1,574 $18,160 $1,169 $7,450 
ON Fae $109,709 $964,652 $11,429 $1,085,790 
Net Savings per plant.... $1,097 $15,300 $815 6,1 
Gross Saving Per M gal.. $0.138 $0.338 $0.082 $9.285 
Cost of Treatment per 
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a ee ae $10,835 $1,039,611 $3,692 $1,054,138 
Av. Cost of plant ..... $108 $16,502 $264 $5,950 





treating plants, was applied only to those waters which 
were the cause of serious difficulties. True, the re- 
sults obtained were frequently expressed as savings 
effected through reduced locomotive maintenance, the 
elimination of engine failures, fuel economies, etc., but 
in general it was the opinion of railway managements 
that water treatment was warranted only in territories 
where the ill effects of hard water were especially severe. 
It was not until 1924, when the Committee on Water 
Service of the A. R. E. A., after extended study, ar- 
rived at 13 cents per pound of encrusting solids removed 
from boiler feed water, as a measure of the benefits of 
water treatment, that the real opportunities came to be 
realized. 

This development had two significant effects on water 
treating practice. One is the growing trend toward the 
treatment of waters which were formerly deemed good 
enough for use without treatment. Whereas, 13 grains 
of encrustants per gallon was once considered the mini- 
mum content justifying treatment, it has been shown that 
waters containing as little as 6 or 7 grains can be treated 
with results that will show a definite return. Another 
effect was to show that it pays to obtain greater refine- 
ment in treatment, whereby water with a residual hard- 
ness of only 1.5 to 2 grains per gallon is obtained, 
whereas 5 or 6 grains was once deemed a thoroughly 
commendable performance. A type of chemical treat- 
ment is now available which reduces water to a state 
of zero hardness, and this has been applied successfully 
in a number of railway installations. 


Opportunities for Further Improvement 


Another change in the attitude toward water treat- 
ment is the growing conviction that it pays to treat all 
waters delivered to locomotives rather than only the 
waters containing the greatest load of dissolved solids, 
or those used in the largest amounts. With this change 
of position, there is developing a different attitude to- 
ward the relative merits of roadside treatment and boiler 
compounds. Whereas, these were once deemed distinctly 
competitive, they are now considered complementary, 
with the idea that each has its place in the program of 
water conditioning. In accord with this thought, several 
manufacturers of boiler compounds, in addition to mak- 
ing appreciable improvement in their products and in 
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their facilities for chemical control, are now offering 
equipment for roadside treatment as well. There are 
now available, therefore, types of equipment and proc- 
esses of treatment which are suitaole for the solution of 
almost any problem of water conditioning. 

There is also a wide field for economies in the opera- 
tion of treating plants. Thanks to the perfection of 
automatic proportioning apparatus, the modern water 
softening plant can be operated without manual attend- 
ance other than routine inspection and the recharging 
of the chemical mixing vats. Not only are the chemicals 
fed into the treating tank in correct proportion to the 
flow of raw water, but the delivery of raw water is con- 
trolled by float-valves. A plant of this type with a 
capacity of 150,000 gal. of water per hour, built by the 
New York Central at Elkhart, Ind., at a cost of about 
$70,000, is estimated to effect an annual net saving equal 
to the investment. 


An Object Lesson in Water Treatment 


An excellent demonstration of the savings that can 
be made by the treatment of locomotive boiler water is 
afforded by a statement prepared by Paul M. LaBach, 
engineer of water service of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, summarizing the operation of 177 treating 
plants on that road during 1930. This railway treated 
4,628,058,000 gal. of water in these plants last year at 
an operating cost of $233,285 (for labor and materials), 
or an average of about five cents per 1,000 gal. and 
thereby removed 10,146,700 Ib. of encrusting solids from 
the water. Applying the unit saving set up by the Water 
Service committee of the A. R. E. A. of 13 cents per 
Ib., this amounts to an estimated saving in train opera- 
tion and in boiler and firebox maintenance of $1,319,075, 
or an operating saving of $1,085,790, effected with a 
plant investment of $1,054,138, while if 25 per cent is 
assumed for interest, depreciation and maintenance of 
the plants, the net saving amounts to about $791,000 per 
year. 

Owing to the fact that the operating results were seg- 
regated by individual plants, it is possible to unalyze the 





In Next Week’s Issue 


Highway competition for railway passenger traffic 
has reduced the revenues of many local passenger 
trains to the vanishing point. Unable to secure an 
adequate volume of traffic in the face of this com- 
petition, and unable to reduce their passenger service 
adequately, the railways’ urgent need is a means of 
providing passenger service at the lowest possible 
cost. In next week’s issue, we shall describe how 
many of them are finding the answer to this problem to 
be the motor coach. 











performance of the plants by types. Of the 177 plants. 
63 are either continuous or intermittent lime-soda ash 
plants effecting complete treatment, i.e., to an after hard- 
ness of 1.5 to 2.0 grains per gallon. Partial treatment 
is carried out in 114 plants, of which 100 are sodium- 
aluminate plants and 14 are soda-ash plants. These 
plants are located at points of smaller consumption or 
where the water is of limited hardness, although some 
of the sodium-aluminate plants treat a large volume of 
water. A complete analysis of the performance of the 
three classes of plants is given in the table, which is based 
on the assumption that the saving per pound of encrust- 
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ants removed is the same for partial treatment as for 
complete treatment. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the opportunities for economy in sup- 
plying locomotive boiler water lie in studies of water sup- 
plies from the standpoint of the engine district rather 
than the individual plant, for the purpose of developing 
a limited number of sources of water with due regard to 
quantity and quality available, a desired spacing of water 
stations and the delivery of the water at points most 
favorable from the standpoint of operation, the replace- 
ment of obsolete pumping equipment with equipment de- 
signed to effect reductions in operating and maintenance 
costs, the application of automatic or remote control for 
the purpose of reducing the expense for attendance, the 
application of treating processes to all waters that do 
not meet present standards of water quality, and a pro- 
gram for water treating plant construction or reconstruc- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining automatic operation. 


Porter Gas-Electric. 
Locomotive for the C.B.& Q. 


N November, 1930, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

received a 45-ton, 330-hp., gas-electric locomotive 

from the H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
placed it in light yard-switching service at Crete, Neb., 
where it has since been giving reliable and economical 
service. The primary object of purchasing this locomo- 
tiye was to provide switching service to industrial tracks 
at Crete without the expense of assigning a full-time 
steam switching locomotive and crew to the job, or 
delaying local freights while the switching was done by 
road locomotives and crews. This objective has been 
fully achieved and, as shown in one of the attached 
tables, the yard switching cost at Crete has been cut 
from $55.37 a day with steam operation to $21.06 a day 
with gas-electric, excluding interest and depreciation 
charges. Another table shows a cut of nearly 50 per 
cent in cost in favor of the gas-electric in a nine-hour 
comparative test run in local freight service from Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, to Mt. Pleasant and return. 

As indicated, the Porter gas-electric locomotive is 
designed primarily for switching service. Its weight of 
45 tons is all available on the eight drivers, and the 


Porter 45-ton Gas-Electric 

Locomotive Powered by Two 

165-hp. Climax Blue Streak 

Engines Recently Delivered 

to the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy 
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length of the wheel base and truck design permit opera- 
tion on sharp curves with minimum flange wear. One of 
the principal features in the design of the locomotive is 
the clear visibility for the operator. Windows are 
provided entirely around the cab which is centrally lo- 
cated and raised in such a way that the operator can see 
across, forward and backward over the low sloping 
engine hoods. Control stations are located near to- 
gether at diagonally opposite corners of the cab, and this 
fact, combined with fine visibility and the dead man’s 
control feature, make one-man operation practicable, 
convenient and safe. The cab is equipped with a mini- 
mum number of valves, relays, thermostats and other 
devices which would require the attention of the oper- 
ator. Enough meters, gages, temperature indicators, 
etc., are included, however, to permit operating the loco- 





The General Dimensions of the Porter Gas Electric Locomotive 
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motive with the necessary knowledge of working condi- 
tions. 

Motive power is furnished by two 165-hp. Climax 
Blue Streak gasoline engines which provide 7% hp. per 
ton of locomotive weight. These engines have six cylin- 
ders each, with 6-in. bore and 7-in. stroke, and run at 
1200 r.p.m., when operating, under the control of a top- 
speed governor. For operation at slower speeds as when 
accelerating the locomotive, they are throttled down, the 
necessary throttle adjustment being obtained by means 
of an electro-pneumatic device operated from the speed- 
control handle in the cab. The throttle-operating de- 
vices are used to eliminate complicated and unwieldly 
mechanical connections and to enable the engines to be 
adjusted independently and yet permit them to op- 
erate in synchronism when below governed speed. 

The engine cooling svstem consists of a vertical radi- 
ator at the front of each engine, a pump driven by the 
engine, and a large propellor-type fan mounted at the 
front of each engine and driven by it. Shutters re- 
sembling the conventional Winter-front are provided for 
cold-weather operation. 

Westinghouse electrical equipment is used throughout 
and consists of the following: At the flywheel end of 
each engine and driven from it by means of a flexible 
coupling is a 500-volt railway-type generator. This 
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generator is provided with a shunt-field winding which 
is set to load the engine properly under normal condi- 
tions and thus prevent the engine from stalling or being 
pulled down in speed. As such a generator will have a 
drooping characteristic resistance, steps are provided in 
the field circuit so that the voltage may be boosted at 
light loads to obtain higher locomotive speeds. In other 
words the engine power curve may be matched at the 
discretion of the operator by moving his controller 
handle to the necessary points. 

The generator is also provided with a series winding 
which is used for cranking the engine and which acts 
as a differential winding when charging the battery 
from the main generator during idling periods. When 
cranking, the generator acts as a series motor running 
off the storage battery. A special winding is also pro- 
vided to insure good commutation at all times. 

Each generator supplies current to two 75-hp., 500- 
volt traction motors which are connected to it in series 
when the locomotive starts and are re-connected in paral- 
lel through a closed circuit transition after the engines 
have come up to full speed with the throttles wide open. 
This method of control is used to give a smooth and 
flexible application of power during acceleration at high 





The Clear Visibility Provided for the Operator is One of the 
Features of the Locomotive 


tractive efforts and a smooth change over to the high- 
speed motor connection without total loss of drawbar 
pull while making the change. Once the motors have 
been connected in parallel they will remain so connected 
and the engines may be throttled down, reducing fuel 
consumption and engine duty where full output is not 
required to maintain the desired locomotive speed. 

The motors are self-ventilated and are geared directly 
to the driving axles through single-reduction helical 
gearing. Motors are axle-hung with noses suspended 


by spring retained links. The axle bearings are lubri- | 


cated with oil and waste while the armature is fitted with 
ball bearings. 

A feature of the locomotive is the arrangement of the 
main circuits which provides for the operation of all 
four motors from one power plant, secured by the 
throwing of a single transfer switch which cuts out, the 
dead power plant and transfers the motors, This switch 
is arranged so that faulty connections cannot be made. 
The motors operate in series and series-parallel from a 
single power plant thus providing full tractive power 
with only one engine running and without overloading 
the single generator. Operation secured under this con- 
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dition is at approximately half the normal speed of the 
locomotive. It has been found that in average switching 
service about 80 per cent of the work can be performed 
with one engine shut down and the motors connected 
to the other in this manner. 

The changing of connections in the main circuits, other 
than the transferring of the motors as described, 
handled by magnetically operated switches; similar 
switches also make and break the cranking currents. 





Comparative Cost of Nine-Hour Round Trip in Local Freight Service 
Between Keokuk, lowa, and Mt. Pleasant 


Steam Locomotive Gas-Electric 
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These switches are controlled by low woltane circuits 
carried through the controller drums, so that high-volt- 
age high-current arcs are entirely removed from the 
operator. 

Voltage relays are provided which control the connec- 
tion of the battery to the main generators when the en- 
gines are idling and which protect the battery from over- 
voltage. All of the miscellaneous switching apparatus is 
mounted in closed cabinets below the windows of the 
operating cab where ready access may be had. 

Reversing is done by a main circuit drum on the 
master controller which is interlocked with the speed 
handle so that it cannot be thrown under power. The 
speed handle controls both engine speeds and motor 
combinations. On the meter and gage panels, main- 
circuit ammeters, battery-charging ammeter and the nec- 
esSary air, temperature and oil pressure gages are pro- 
vided. Standard canopy type switches are provided for 
the control and starting operations. Electric cab lights 
and trouble extensions under the engine hoods are pro- 
vided for convenience. 

The locomotive is equipped with the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company’s schedule AML straight and auto- 
matic air-brake equipment, which includes dead man’s 
control handles and foot pedals. The dead man’s fea- 
ture is so arranged that when both the pedal and handle 


Comparative Daily Cost of Switching C. B. & Q. Industry 
Tracks at Crete, Neb* 
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Gas-Electric 
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* Steam locomotive costs based on averages over extended period—Gas- 
electric costs based on averages over a period of one month. 





are released it functions immediately to apply the Seuiboni, 
shut the engines down to idling speed and open the main 
circuits to the motors thus stopping the locomotive 
promptly. Air is supplied from two 23 cu. ft. Westing- 
house compressors each driven by a belt from one of 
the engine couplings. 

The locomotive is equipped with a 16-cell Exide 
MVAH-13 storage battery having 200 ampere-hours 


capacity. 
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Rate Hearings Begun 


Serious financial condition of railroads portrayed 


at initial session before |. C. C. 


ing credit by a general advance in all freigut rates, 

which was initiated at a meeting of railway execu- 
tives on May 8, reached the stage of formal presenta- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission on July 15 
at a hearing before Commissioners Meyer, Lewis and 
Lee and a co-operating committee of seven state com- 
missioners. The opening testimony was largely sta- 
tistical in nature, outlining the experience of the rail- 
ways since their return from federal control in 1920 
and showing that in spite of the increase in efficiency 
of operation the reductions in their rate levels through 
competition and regulation and the reduction in traffic 
incident to the business depression have created a situa- 
tion making necessary an emergency percentage increase 
to avoid serious financial difficulties. 

The first hearing is to be devoted to testimony in 
support of the 15 per cent rate advance, after which an 
adjournment will be taken to August 31 for cross- 
examination and testimony in opposition. It was opened 
with an attendance so great as to tax even the stand- 
ing capacity of the commission’s large hearing room. 
In addition to the commissioners especially assigned to 
this case, Commissioner Eastman was present through- 
out the first session and asked many questions of the 
witnesses. 

H. W. Bikle, general attorney for the Pennsylvania, 
before introducing the testimony, announced that the 
railroads desired to amend that part of the application 
which said it was the intention to preserve existing 
differentials as to coal, coke, and certain other commodi- 
ties, in cents per hundred pounds or per ton, by omitting 
the reference to “other commodities.” He said it was 
unnecessary to make an opening statement, as ‘we all 
know why we are here.” Commissioner Meyer asked 
whether, “since the railroads seem to be editing their 
application” they would care to leave out the statement 
that “they could not increase rates without the approval 
of the commission.” Mr. Bikle replied that in view of 
the power of the commission to suspend for seven 
months any rate tariff filed by the railroads he thought 
the sentence could stand. Commissioner Meyer an- 
nounced that the compilation of operating and financial 
statistics made public by the commission July 11 would 
be introduced as Exhibit No. 1 and that Dr. M. O. 
Lorenz, director of the Bureau of Statistics, would 
take the stand later in connection with them. 

The presentation on behalf of the railways was be- 
eun by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, followed by R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association. J. J. 
Pelley, president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & 
Nashville, and H. A. Scandrett, president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, were expected to 
testify on Thursday. The three presidents are chairmen 
of the special committees representing the roads of the 
eastern, southern and western groups in charge of the 
case, 

The statistical picture which Dr. Parmelee presented 
Was a detailed account of the railways’ present financial 


| me campaign of the railways to retrieve their fail- 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 
condition, their declining rate of return, the trend of 
their traffic, their performance with respect to efficiency 
and economy of operation, the status of their outstand- 
ing securities as to maturity, and the relation between 
net income and fixed charges. 

During the period from 1923 to 1930 the carriers 
were operated with increasing efficiency, Dr. Parmelee 
emphasized, and expended nearly $7,000,000,000 on 
their properties for additions and betterments. These 
improvements aided in reducing substantially railway 
operating expenses per traffic unit carried. However, 
“declining revenue per ton-mile and the sharp drop in 
traffic have brought a reduction in revenue greater than 
the savings due to increased efficiency and economy of 
operation,” he said. “As a result, net railway operating 
income has declined to a much greater relative degree 
than have revenues.” 


1921-1930 Earnings Below 534 Per Cent 


_ For the ten years 1921 to 1930 the shortage of earn- 
ings below a 534 per cent return amounted to $2,574,- 
877,000, Dr. Parmelee testified. He pointed out that 
since 1920, when the last previous rate increase was 
authorized by the commission, the whittling away of 
the rate structure has reduced the carriers’ freight 
revenue more than $6,500,000,000. In 1929, the year 
of record net earnings, the carriers as a whole cov- 
ered their fixed charges only 2.28 times. This ratio 
dropped to 1.76 times fixed charges in 1930, and in 
1931 the forecast now indicates that it will be less 
than 1.27 times fixed charges, he stated. More than $1,- 
300,000,000 of maturing obligations must be met dur- 
ing the next five years, he said. 

_ The inadequate return of the railroads on the money 
invested in their properties was described by compar- 
ing results in recent years. Analyzing this point, Dr. 
Parmelee continued: “The rate of return on property 
investment, which stood at 2.81 per cent in 1921, in- 
creased to 1923, and again increased in 1925 and 1926. 
The rate for 1926 was 4.96 per cent, which is the peak 
1ate of return since the war. There was a drop in 1927, 
then increases in 1928 and 1929, the rate for 1929 be- 
ing 4.81 per cent. It then declined to 3.27 per cenit in 
1930, and dropped to a new low level of 2.07 per cent, 
on an annual basis, during the first four months of 
1931.” 

The importance of covering fixed charges by a coni- 
fortable margin, and the relationship of this problem 
io railway credit, was fully discussed by Dr. Parmelee. 
His testimony on this point follows: ‘The laws of the 
state of New York provide, with respect to the condi- 
tions to be met by railway bonds before they may be- 
come eligible for savings banks and trust investment 
in that state, (among other things) that the issuing rail- 
way must earn one and one-half times fixed charges, 
in at jeast five of the next six preceding fiscal years, 
end in the last fiscal year next preceding such invest- 
ment. 

“Other states have varying requirements, more or less 
restrictive as the case may be, but the New York 
standard has come to be considered as a yardstick of 
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sound investment, not only for savings banks and trustee- 
ships, but also for other fiduciary institutions and cor- 
porate investments, and for individual investments as 
well. 

“Fixed charges were earned 2.04 times in 1925, 2.18 
times in 1926, 1.97 times in 1927, 2.14 times in 1928, and 
2.28 times in 1929. The average of the five years from 
1925 to 1929, inclusive, was 2.1 times fixed charges. 
Fixed charges were earned only 1.76 times in 1930. It 
is to be kept in mind that the foregoing figures are aver- 
ages, whereas the test that the law provides is of individ- 
ual application. 

“If net railway operating income for the year 1931 
declines at the same rate as during the first four months 
of the year, and if the other factors of the income ac- 
count remain the same in 1931 as in 1930, fixed charges 
for 1931 will be earned only 1.27 times. Present indi- 
cations are that income from outside sources will de- 
cline in 1931. This being so, it is probable that the 
ratio of 1.27 times will not be earned in 1931, although 
some railways will surpass that figure.” 

Pointing out that the railways this year are handling 
less than three-fourths as much freight as they were 
two years ago, namely 1929, the witness added that pas- 
senger miles for the first four months of 1931 decreased 
approximately 25 per cent as compared with 1929. 

The continuous erosion of the rate structure which 
has been going on every year following the rate in- 
crease authorized by the commission in 1920 has re- 
sulted in a severe decrease in revenues, Dr. Parmelee 
said, adding: “Had the average revenue per ton-mile 
of 1921 been maintained throughout this period, (1921- 
1930) railway freight revenue would have been greater 
by an aggregate of $6,582,748,000. The percentage de- 
cline in average revenue per ton-mile, in 1921 to 1930, 
was 16.6 per cent for the United States.” 

The effect of decreased earnings on railway buying 
power was shown in the exhibit covering capital ex- 
penditures. The testimony continued: “The railways 
in 1930 maintained their capital expenditures on more 
than an average scale. As between 1929 and 1930, 
there was an increase in gross capital expenditures from 
$853,721,000 to $872,608,000. Beginning with 1923, 
when the railways made effective their program of in- 
creased capital outlays and improved operating ef- 
ficiency, and ending with 1930, the railways of Class I 
made aggregate expenditures for additions and better- 
ments of $6,741,716,000. 

“The financial returns of the carriers in 1930 were 
so discouraging, that reductions in capital expenditures 
were made during the first quarter of 1931. Gross cap- 
ital expenditures for the three months of 1931 amounted 
to $93,656,000, compared with a corresponding total 
of $223,772,000 during the first quarter of 1930, a re- 
duction of 58.1 per cent. The total amount expended for 
material and supplies in 1929 was $1,329,535,000, and 
declined to $1,038,500,000 in 1930. 

“Statistics recently compiled by the Railway Age in- 
dicate that during the first four months of 1931 rail- 
way purchases of materials and supplies totaled $298.- 
000,000, while the corresponding total for four months 
of 1930 was $419,000,000.” 

As a result of improvements to plant and more ef- 
ficient operating methods, said Dr. Parmelee, the rail- 
ways made an almost unbroken series of reductions in 
their unit expenses of freight operation since 1920. 
“From 1920 to 1930, total operating expenses per 1,000 
revenue ton-miles were reduced from $10.66 to $7.43, 
or 30.3 per cent.” he explained. ‘Transportation ex- 
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penses were reduced from $5.35 per 1,000 revenue ton- 
miles in 1920 to $3.52 per 1,000 revenue ton-miles in 
1930, or 34.2 per cent. 

“The proportion of the revenue dollar available, after 
expenses, taxes, etc., have been met, was 11.0 cents in 
1921. It increased to 19.1 cents in 1926, and reached its 
high point of the period at 19.9 cents per dollar in 1929, 
The proportion then declined to 16.5 cents per dollar, 
and reached its low point of 10.0 cents per dollar during 
the first four months of 1931.” ; 

There has been an increase every year, from 1921 to 
1930, in all taxes other than federal income taxes im- 
posed on the railways, said Dr. Parmelee. The federal 
income tax varies, of course, with the amount of net in- 
come and with the rate charged. “The ratio of taxes to 
total operating revenues,” he said, “showed an almost 
steady upward trend from 1921 to 1930, from 5.0 cents 
per dollar of revenue in 1921 to 6.6 cents per dollar of 
revenue in 1930. Lest this increase of 1.6 cents per 
dollar seem insignificant, a mathematical calculation will 
show that had the tax ratio in 1930 been 5.0 cents, as 
it was in 1921, instead of being in fact 6.6 cents per dol- 
lar, the carriers’ net income would have been larger 
than it was by $84,500,000. For the first four months 
of 1931, taxes consumed 7.58 cents out of each dollar of 
railway gross revenues.” 

The carriers are faced with a heavy burden—more 
than $1,300,000,000—of bond and equipment trust ma- 
turities which must be met during the next five years, 
Dr. Parmelee testified. During the current year funded 
obligations in the amount of $280,000,000 fall due. 
while subsequent maturities of these obligations total 
$181,000,000 for 1932, $295,000,000 for 1933, $371,000,- 
000 for 1934 and $207,000,000 for 1935. 

In reply to questions from the bench Dr. Parmelee 
said that railway ton-mileage has now declined 27.9 per 
cent as compared with the average for the four years 
1926-1929. He also made a calculation to show that, 
while it now appears that the roads will earn fixed 
charges 1.27 times in 1931, if the proposed rate increase 
could be made effective on September 1 this might be 
increased to 1.47 times, while if made effective on Oc- 
tober 1 the ratio would be 1.42, on November 1, 1.37, 
and on December 1, 1.32. | 


Testimony of R. H. Aishton 


Rk. H. Aishton testified that it is in the best interests 
of the people to keep the railways in a position where 
their credit is sound and where required capital is avail- 
able. The concern of the railroads at the present time, 
he said, is their ability to continue the fast and depend- 
able service which the country now enjoys. Referring to 
exhibits which he described as “eloquent” with facts 
portraying the adequacy of service and the efficiency and 
economy of railway operation, Mr. Aishton entered a 
strong plea for consideration of the case on its economic 
merits. He summarized his conclusions as follows: 

“A. It is my opinion that further improvements in 
efficiency and economy in operation, brought about by 
better use of facilities in performing transportation serv- 
ice, through progressive and scientific management, must 
largely depend on the expenditures of large amounts of 
capital for the improvement of railroad facilities, in- 
cluding equipment. We have witnessed in the past few 
years a great many improvements in locomotives, cars 
and mechanical appliances. It is not possible to predict 
today what further improvements will emerge in the 
future, but I am one who believes that the limit of pos- 
sible improvement has not been reached. 
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“B. In my opinion, however, and regardless of elec- 
trical operation and its many desirable features, we 
must depend in very large measure for economies in op- 
eration in the future on the further development and 
improvement of locomotives, cars, improved machinery 
and shops and general maintenance facilities. 

“C. I do not think it is possible to over-estimate the 
importance to the Nation as a whole of maintaining rail- 
road credit at a point which will permit a continuation 
of the capital expenditures which are essential not only 
that the railroads may provide at all times a machine 
adequate in every respect to the transportation demands 
of the country but also that their business may be con- 
ducted at the lowest possible operating cost. 

“D. The purchasing power of the railroads in con- 
nection with their large capital expenditures is of very 
vital concern to all lines of industry, including agricul- 
ture, and any condition which interferes with the ex- 
penditures of the railroads for the advancement of trans- 
portation is bound to be reflected adversely upon the 
general public. 

“E. It is fully recognized that all efficiencies and 
economies do not flow from capital expenditures but 
that some must come from improved methods of oper- 
ation due to the ingenuity of management and the whole- 
hearted shipper cooperation in many matters in which 
they play a very vital part. The most expert workman 
in the world, however, can not do his best with poor 
tools. 

“F, Since it is admitted by everyone that the rail- 
roads are and will continue to be the mainstay of our 
national transportation system, it is my judgment that 
it is in the best interests of the people as a whole to keep 
them in a position where their credit is sound and where 
required capital is available, in order that they may 
function efficiently in time of peace and be instantly 
available for service as one of the principal means of 
national defense. 

“It is, in my opinion,’ Mr. Aishton continued, “a 
fundamental fact that the greatest part of the increase 
in efficiency and economy that has taken place in the 
past few vears is due to the very large capital expendi- 


_ tures that have been made by the railroads for improve- 


ment of locomotives, cars, signals, trackage and other 
things leading directly to operating efficiency. It is also 
my opinion that the hope of future economies and ef- 
ficiencies in operation depends, in major degree upon a 
continuation of the policy of replacing the less efficient 
types of cars, locomotives, and other appliances, and in 
a continual improvement of the operating conditions on 
the railroads through a liberal expenditure of capital.” 
Mr. Aishton demonstrated the marked improvement 
which the railroads had made in operating efficiency by 
using comparative statistics of 1920 and 1930. “The 
reduction in operating expenses in 1930 as compared 
with 1920 amounts to $1,896,662,459,” he explained. 
“In 1929, which was the highest year of all time from 
the standpoint of tonnage handled, operating expenses 
were $1,321,534,884 less than in 1920.”’ His statement 
analyzing the unit cost of freight operation showed “a 
very considerable reduction in operating expenses per 
1.000 net revenue ton-miles. As an example, if there 
had been no reduction in this unit cost of operation, 
1930 compared with 1920, the 1930 operating expenses 
of the carriers would have been greater by $1,238,542,- 
000 than they actually were. Making the comparison 
between 1930 and 1923, the saving amounts to $556,- 
002.000.” 
Edward D, Duffield, chairman of the Prudential In- 
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surance Company of America, testified as chairman of 
the Emergency Committee on Railroad Investments of 
Life Insurance Companies and Savings Banks. He 
said: “The committee for which I speak does not know 
whether the proposed 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates will secure to the railroads a return adequate to 
support their credit, or whether increased rates will fur- 
nish a permanent solution of the problem. We do be- 
lieve, however, that an emergency now exists, and that 
measures should be taken at once to support the credit 
of the railroads until a permanent plan for the stabili- 
zation of railroad credit is worked out. We think that 
a 15 per cent increase in freight rates would afford the 
necessary temporary relief.” 


Bonds of Many Roads to Be Removed 
from List of Legal Investments 


An analysis of the 1931 earnings of the 67 railroads 
which had gross revenues in 1929 of $10,000,000 or 
more, based on a projection through the year of the 
results for the first four months, to show how many of 
these roads are likely to fall below the 1.50 ratio of 
earnings to fixed charges, and whose bonds for that 
reason are likely to be excluded from the list of legal 
investments for trustees and savings banks in New 
York, was submitted to the commission on July 13 
in intervening petitions filed by the Emergency Com- 
mittee on Railroad Investments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies and Mutual Savings Banks and the Security 
Holders’ Committee on the Railroad Emergency. 

This showed that only 21 of these 67 roads will 
earn their fixed charges 1.5 times or more in 1931, on 
the basis of the present showing, and that of the 35 
roads whose securities are now on the legal list 20 
will not equal their fixed charges so that all the bonds 
of such roads will for that reason be removed from the 
legal list. The aggregate prinicpal amount of the 
bonds of the 35 roads, excluding terminal bonds, is 
$7,562,500,000 and the aggregate that would be re- 
moved from the list is $5,748,500,000, or 76 per cent 
of the total. “The disastrous effect of the removal of 
so vast a volume of securities from said legal list”, the 
petition of the Security Holders’ committee said, “upon 
the credit of the railroads and their future financing, is 
apparent. It would preclude that continuous inflow 
of capital which the commission has said is essential to 
the maintenance of an adequate national transportation 
system.” 

The petition of the Emergency Committee also stated 
that during 1930 the margin by which the railroads of 
the United States earned their fixed charges was largely 
reduced. In the five calendar years ending with 1929 
the fixed charges of Class I roads were earned 2.12 
times on the average. In 1930 they were earned only 
1.76 times and on the basis of the net railway operating 
income for the first five months of this year the Class 
I roads will earn their fixed charges only 1.27 times. 
This is on the assumption that the decline from 1930 
continues, that non-operating income will be as great 
in 1931 as in 1930 and that there will be no increase 
in fixed charges. 

Twenty-two roads, it was estimated, will fail to earn 
fixed charges less than 1.5 times and only 20 roads will 
earn fixed charges 1.5 times or more. “If this result 
should occur,” it is stated, “and your petitioners see 
no escape from it unless conditions are forthwith cor- 
rected—the position at the beginning of 1932 would be 
that the bonds of only 14 of the 67 largest railroads 
in the country would be eligible for savings bank in- 
vestment in New York and that the bonds of some of 
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these 14 would be close to the line. This is obviously 
an emergency condition of a seriousness which has 
not confronted the carriers and the owners of their 
securities since the emergency of 1920, which was 
met temporarily by the six months guarantee of the 
federal government and later by the general rate in- 
creases authorized by this commission on July 29, 1920. 

“The institutions represented by this committee are 
concerned for the certainty of the income from hund- 
reds of millions of dollars of the railroad securities 
held by them, by reason of the drastic and progressive 
decline in railroad revenues since the Fall of 1929, 
which, unless corrected without delay, may lead to 
losses which would injure the interests of their policy 
holders and depositors respectively. The result would 
so seriously affect the public interest that the insti- 
tutions represented by the committee deem it incum- 
bent on them to present the situation fully and frankly 
to this commission. Under the existing conditions it 
is apparent that the savings banks and life insurance 
companies could not properly make further investments 
in many railroad securities, even including some securi- 
ties now on the legal list. 

“In the opinion of your petitioners, an increase in 
railroad revenues would greatly contribute to a revival 
of business and to an earlier termination of the business 
depression. Your petitioners believe this to be so, 
first: Because the direct result of an increase would 
be to increase purchases and employment; and second: 
Because the indirect effect would be to strengthen gen- 
eral confidence.” 

It was stated that the aggregate railroad bond hold- 
ings of all the life insurance companies and savings 
banks are approximately $4,700,000,000. 


Commission Does Not Want Informal Advice 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 9 took 
steps to reduce the volume of informal advice it has 
been receiving as to how to decide the rate case by in- 
forming various persons who had written or telegraphed 
about the case in effect that they were wasting their 
time and stationery, because the commission is gov- 
erned by sworn evidence and is not supposed to be 
influenced by informal letters. The commission made 
public a notice that Secretary McGinty had written 
letters “advising parties that no advice, formal or in- 
formal, written or printed, pleadings nor protests, are 
necessary in this proceeding”, and that “if filed they 
have the same status as letters and will be placed with 
the correspondence in this case.” The letters also 
stated that “all parties desiring to offer testimony per- 
taining to the questions presented by the carriers’ peti- 
tion may appear for that purpose at future hearings 
already announced or to be announced, but that first 
the commission should be advised of the general char- 
acter of the evidence and approximate time required 
to introduce it.” Secretary McGinty also said that 
sO many requests have been received from persons 
asking that their names be placed on a list to be notified 
of proceedings in this case that it will not be prac- 
ticable to maintain any mailing list except of parties 
who take active part in the proceedings after entering 
their appearances at the hearings, but that full publicity 
will be given through the daily press and traffic publi- 
cations to any and all announcements regarding hear- 
ings, briefs, arguments, etc. Several of the protests 
to which Secretary McGinty referred were from Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

The railroad proposal for increased rates was char- 
acterized as a “crude rehabilitant” in a proposed re- 
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port made public by two of the commission examiners, 
W. A. Hill and C. G. Jensen, Jr., on July 14, recom- 
mending that the commission find unlawful, with cer- 
tain exceptions, schedules proposed by the railroads 
reducing the less-than-carload ratings in official and 
Illinois classifications on various food products in glass 
containers, on the ground that they would “only serve 
to deplete further an already diminished income, and 
this at a time when respondents are before the com- 
mission in another proceeding pleading that ruin will 
be their lot unless the crude rehabilitant of a percent- 
age increase in all rates is quickly administered.” The 
examiners said that the present rates on these prodcts 
are reasonable, with certain exceptions, and that the 
reduction represented “only a weak yielding on the part 
of respondents to the demands of a well-organized 
group of shippers”. 

“Under section 15a of the statute,’ they said, “it is 
the duty of the commission to initiate a structure of 
rates which will permit carriers under proper manage- 
ment to earn a fair return on the value of their property 
used in transportation service. And there is also a 
continuing duty on the commission to see that the rate 
structure so initiated is not impaired or destroyed by 
rate reductions improvidently made by the carriers.” 
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Efficiency Tests—Car Loading 


Two of the reports on practical problems, presented 


at the Superintendents’ convention 


the convention of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents at St. Louis, Mo., on 
June 9-12 dealt with the methods of conducting effici- 
ency tests and action to be taken thereon and on means 
of promoting the heavier loading of cars. These re- 


T of the reports that aroused special interest at 


| Special Report 


The proper methods of conducting efficiency tests, 
the means by which an operating officer can best secure 
adherence by employees to train rules, and the best 
methods of educating employees concerning train rules 
were considered by a special committee of trainmasters. 
An abstract of the report of this committee, of which 
Claude A. Hughes, trainmaster, M. P., Wichita, Kan., 
was chairman, follows: 


Proper Methods of Conducting Efficiency Tests 


To a far greater extent than may commonly be 
recognized, the economy of operation, the quality and 
dependability of service, and certainly the safety of 
operation and freedom from accidents and personal in- 
juries depend upon the will and ability of division offi- 
cers to enforce strict rule observance. We conceive 
the purpose of efficiency tests to be to bring to those 
tested a condition identical with ordinary operation, to 
determine whether proper action will be taken as re- 
quired by the rules, and then to correct any misunder- 
standing of the rule, or failure to comply with it. Every- 
day operation will result in creating conditions fraught 
with potential hazard, but we do not cansider it neces- 
sary or desirable to duplicate these hazards in tests. 

Tests without hazards can readily be selected that 
will require the same performance as those in which 
hazards exist, and such action should be combined 
with the work of conducting tests, which when properly 
done, would enable us to ascertain whether the employee 
tested is carrying out the requirements, in actual prac- 
tice, of all rules and special instructions. When tests 
are made, see that they are made fairly, because any 
sharp practice in tests will lower the morale of the men. 


Adherence to Train Rules by Employees 


The best if not the only way to insure a high order 
of rule knowledge and observance is through intense, 
constant and sincere personal interest in rules and 
safety on the part of every division officer, foreman 
and supervisor, and more especially each superintendent 
and trainmaster. It is entirely fair to say that the rule 
knowledge and rule observance on any operating divi- 
sion will be good, fair or bad in direct proportion to 
the interest a superintendent displays in such things. 

Division officers should spend as much time as pos- 
sible on the road with the men and see them in actual 
performance under all kinds of operating conditions, 
observing the men as they perform their duties and 
never overlooking an opportunity to talk rules with 
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ports, which, with the discussion thereon, are abstracted 
below, supplement the report of the convention which 
appeared in the Railway Age of June 20 and the ab- 
stracts of four reports and papers that appeared in the 
issue of July 4, page 17-20. Abstracts of other reports 
and papers will appear in succeeding issues. 


of Trainmasters 


them; never failing to call attention to any rule viola- 
tion, no matter how small. If we overlook a rule in- 
fraction, that will invite violations of other rules; and 
only by constant admonition of the individual employee, 
making every man feel the responsibility connected 
with his job and the absolute necessity of performing 
his duties as required by all the rules, can the desired 
results be secured. There is no escaping the intimate 
relationship between strict rule observance and all those 
things which go to make first class operation, and like- 
wise there can be no escape from the logical conclusion 
that division officers can make rule observance exactly 
what they want it to be. 

An employee who knowingly violates the rules and 
continues to do so should not be retained in the service. 
In some cases an investigation of cases of violation of 
the rules and instructions is necessary, and it will be 
found that such investigations bring out the facts, as 
well as any misunderstanding, whether of a minor 
nature or a serious offense. 


Educating Employees Regarding Train Rules 


It is a good plan for the trainmaster to hold a class 
meeting once a month, or oftener if possible, to discuss 
rules, instructions and hazards of accident. 

When a new man is employed he should be required 
to make student trips until he is fully familiar with the 
road, and he should not be allowed to work until he has 
passed a satisfactory examination on all rules and in- 
structions, and the employing officer is satisfied that 
the new man is conversant with all rules. 

Fach new man should be instructed to notify the 
men he is working with that he is a new man and ask 
them to help him; all old employees should take an 
interest in new employees. 

The strict compliance with all rules and instructions 
will reduce personal injuries. 

The “Rule a Day” plan should be adopted on all 
railroads. 

All staff officers should be furnished with a book 
of efficiency test blanks and be required to make obser- 
vation tests as often as possible. 


Discussion 


The discussion of this report was opened by a ques- 
tion as to the action that should be taken with refer- 
ence to an employee found violating a rule through 
a surprise test. F. J. Myers (C. N. R.) stated that 
it is the practice of his road to give consideration to 
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a man’s previous record, but that in all cases the em- 
ployee receives a letter giving the facts, a copy of which 
he initials and returns for insertion in his personal 
record file. This is done even though the letter is only 
cautionary in character. 

F. E. Summers (A. T. & S. F.) irged that care be 
taken to avoid making surprise tests partake of the 
nature of traps, but rather that they should be checks 
on employees’ actions in their regular routine of duty. 
He advocated the application of discipline for viola- 
tions of rules uncovered by surprise tests just as when 
they involve accidents, deprecating the idea of waiting 


Car Loading and 


Three subjects, the Heavier Loading of Cars, 
Methods of Inducing Consignees to Thoroughly Unload 
and Clean Cars, and Car Service Rules, were considered 
by a committee of which A. P. Stevens, district man- 
ager, Car Service division, A. R. A. New York, was 
chairman. This report follows, in part: 


1—Heavier Loading of Cars 


Heavier car loading today is suffering from inertia 
and a lack of sympathetic understanding. True, nearly 
everybody talks about heavier loading, but despite this 
general abstract conception of the advantages of the 
practice few people do anything definite about it. And 
yet, where constructive action has been taken, results 
‘have always been secured. 

Perhaps this is due in part to a misunderstanding or 
misconception of exactly what is meant by heavier load- 
ing. When the practice was first advanced as a mea- 
sure of economy in war time, the conditions were quite 
different than they are today. In order to assure the 
maximum use of every available car during that period 
of stress, we resorted to high arbitrary minimums, 
secured through the Food Administration on all food- 
stuffs; through double loading and other expedients, 
and through the Fuel Administration, on coal. Then 
it was not only a question of economy to utilize all 
available space but a patriotic duty. With the passing 
of that condition the necessity for such arbitrary mea- 
sures also passed, until today all that remains the same 
is the concept of the problem of heavier loading, and 
that concept is wrong. 

We still call it heavier loading when what we really 
mean is a maximum use of equipment—maximum use 
where it is practicable without in any way disturbing 
the normal course of business practice. To give a con- 
crete example, let us cite an actual case that was d's- 
closed on a heavier loading check of a railroad by a 
representative of the Car Service division. 

A shipper of agricultural limestone forwarded to one 
consignee in a three-day period 12 cars of limestone. 
These 12 cars carried a total of 651.38 tons of the com- 
modity, which, averaging 54.3 tons per car, looks like 
good loading. Yet when the movement was analyzed 
we found that one car of 1,730 cu. ft. capacity carried 
a load of 118,500 lb., and another car of exactly the 
Same capacity carried only 102,600 Ib., or nearly 8 net 
tons less. One car earned $9.78 less than the other car 
of the same earning capacity in the same traffic. 

Applying the present concept of heavier loading 
practice to this movement, we find that we do not ask 
the shipper to load one more pound of limestone or 
ask the receiver to in any way increase his inventory. 
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until an accident occurs before applying a penalty. 
F. O. Coleman (M. & St. L.) places a letter in a man’s 
personal record file whenever he meets an efficiency test 
successfully, as well as when he fails, sending a copy to 
the man in each event. H. L. Margetts (M. C.) re- 
ported that it is the practice of his road to bring an 
employee who fails in a test in for a formal investiga- 
tion in the same manner as following an accident. J. M. 
Walsh (I. C.) called attention to the importance which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission attaches to an 
employee’s record, including efficiency tests, when in- 
vestigating an accident. 


Car Service Rules 


Having received this volume of 651.38 tons in three 
days we merely ask that he use the cars to their maxi- 
mum capacity. Under that process of reasoning we 
find that 11 cars, or one less car than was used, will 
answer the transportation demand. The cars supplied 
had a load limit averaging 123,283 Ib. each. If we load 
11 cars with an average of only 118,431 lb., or less than 
the heaviest car loaded, we will carry the same amount 
of traffic, save the necessity of the shipper loading an 
extra unit, save the loaded movement of the car, save 
the necessity of the receiver unloading the extra unit, 
as well as one less possibility of demurrage, and in- 
crease the tonnage on 11 cars, 4% net tons. This maxi- 
mum use of equipment will then provide the same earn- 
ings on 11 cars as were earned on 12 or increase the 
earnings per car from an average of $66.76 to $72.84, 
or $6.08 per car. In this movement the line haul carrier 
absorbed a switch movement of $4.50 per car on each 
car handled. So in addition to the saving of the loaded 
movement on one car it also saves the switching charge 
on the car eliminated. 


Improvement Can be Shown 


That this method of approach to the problem is sound 
is indicated by the results of a campaign inaugurated 
early last year on a mid-western railroad. This rail- 
road in 1929 originated over a million carloads of traffic 
and attained an average load per car of 33.3 tons. In 
the face of adverse conditions in 1930 this same railroad 
attained an average load per car of 34.3 tons, or exactly 
one ton per car heavier than in the best traffic year of 
history. This improvement was not the result of newer 
and larger cars, but a direct result of consistent effort. 
The increase over 1929 saved the necessity of loading 
30,019 carloads. If only the saving in mileage cost is 
applied to the cars eliminated, using 300 miles loaded 
and one-third of the loaded miles empty, and a figure 
of 6 cents per car mile, this railroad saved more than 
$700,000 in operating costs. 

‘ Nor is this an isolated example. Another line began 
a similar campaign in June, 1930, and by December 
was able to show an increase of 0.7 ton per car for the 
year. This 0.7 ton represents the elimination of several 
thousand cars and a saving in operating costs of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In 1930, a number of major trunk lines instituted a 
campaign to increase the net tons per car. No one of 
the lines starting the work has given any indication of 
abandoning the campaign—in fact, continued enthus- 
iasm on the part of the rank and file is reported and the 
results secured are showing a splendid return in com- 
parison to the effort expended. 


In heavier loading, as we now conceive it, we have 


an opportunity to reduce operating costs without the 
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expenditure of a cent. All it takes is a little intelligent, 
well-directed effort. A definite plan of procedure must 
be followed to prevent wasted effort on users of rail- 
way service who, because of financial limitations or 
other limiting factors, must continue to use the mini- 
mum of carload rail service. The larger users, whole- 
sale users, are the ones who can best aid, and it is to 
these users that any campaign for heavier loading or 
maximum use of equipment must be carried. And in 
approaching these users care should be taken that the 
matter is presented in a concrete form and not as an 
abstract idea. It should include an analysis of the users’ 
demand for transportation, and a presentation of that 
analysis when justification of an appeal for maximum 
use of equipment can be sustained by the facts pre- 
sented. 


Conclusions 

It is the suggestion of the committe that the associa- 
tion adopt the following resolution: 

1.. That each road set up an organization to supervise 
and direct the campaign for increasing the load per 
car, where such an organiztion does not now exist. 

2. That efforts to bring about heavier loading be con- 

centrated upon cases where a considerable number of 
cars of the same commodity move to one consignee 
within a comparatively short period, and that reports 
intended to be used as a basis for soliciting heavier 
loading be prepared to include only these concentrated 
movements, eliminating instances where one car may 
move at infrequent intervals to one consignee. As a 
practicable basis it is suggested that heavier loading re- 
ports be prepared by local forces to show only those 
cases where three or more cars of the same commodity 
move to the same consignee within a week. 
. 3. That, in the interest of securing shipper and re- 
ceiver co-operation in the heavier loading campaign, 
consideration be given to the elimination of charges 
against shippers or receivers for the transfer or re- 
duction of overloads of bulk commodities. 

4. That credit for business secured or moved bé com- 
puted on a tonnage rather than a carload basis. 


2—Inducing Consignees to Clean Cars 


The committee recommended, as a means of induc- 
ing consignees to unload and clean cars thoroughly 
before returning them to the railroad, that: 

1. The education of receivers of freight as to their 
duty in the complete unloading of cars be continued 
through the shippers’ advisory boards and the local 
division forces of the railroads. 

2. Through any necessary revision of M.C.B. Rule 
2, or other A.R.A. rules, the provisions of Car Service 
Rule 16 to the effect that “empty cars containing refuse 
shall not be offered in interchange” shall be made en- 
forceable, permitting a road to refuse to accept such 
cars when offered in interchange. 


3—Car Service Rules 
and the Superintendent 


Briefly, the code of Car Service Rules in effect today 
is designed to get freight cars back to the territory they 
were built to serve with the least practicable amount of 
empty mileage. Obviously, if all loadings were pro- 
tected with cars owned by the loading line, and it were 
necessary to send such cars back empty to the loading 
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line after release from their load, there must be built 
up an empty mileage practically equal to the loaded 
mileage, placing a very considerable non-productive 
burden on the railroads. 


The percentage of empty mileage to total car miles 
for the past nine years is as follows: 
Per Cent 
SE ia week ccm inca cin zeabo nis aie eee ed eee ve . 32.8 
MEY wie 12:5: grain; Wisiwio 8 W Ni ScAle Gia aoe wie W Web \ors o ei8ie 6 Vis , s. 3&3 
Oe aA aay Samal ahaha nid 34.9 
____ SGP RISE NINOS YG a aide erm ena ee <0 a 
en cc adcaiveyaonaastnnsddorecees eh bier 36.3 
DO ast rede beu sails tact doten can on eave #e 37.1 
_ Ferenc Scivch beter muacecescdveie tas : 37.1 
SO itchy Oh nn den dol ma eenink wanker day anaes 37.2 
BONS Raid act chase 6S SRE Maree ah a ores GED NE TT Sed NS OVERS SIN Seb Rew E 38.6 
The volume of empty mileage for the year 1930 


totaled 9,961,136,000. It will be seen that the trend of 
percentage of empty to total car mileage has been up- 
ward throughout this nine-year period and that the 
volume as a whole amounts to a prodigious total. 
Little, if anything, is practical of accomplishment 
with those types of car not considered as available for 
“General Service.” The tank car, the hopper type ot 
coal car, stock cars, and to a lesser degree the refrigera- 
tor, gondola and flat must return to loading territory 
empty, generally speaking. Our problem centers princi- 
pally, therefore, with the box car, its use and move- 
ments. One factor having considerable effect upon 
empty mileage must be recognized in the beginning, and 
that is the condition of the car. No car service rules 
ever framed will make a box car which is maintained 
for rough freight loading fit for either grain or flour. 
Another factor having an effect upon empty mileage 
is the state of general business conditions, and whether 
there is a shortage or surplus of cars. Just now we are 
in the midst of the greatest and most prolonged period 
of car surplus ever recorded. The effect of surplus 
cars in empty movements is in no way measurable. The 
fact, however, that the percentage ot empty mileage to 
total was high during the peak business year of 1929, is 
indicative that good business alone is not the answer to 
the increasing trend of the ratio of empty mileage. 
Still another factor in this problem is the changing 
proportion of commodities handled. There is an ever- 
increasing volume of “one-way” traffic. Refrigerator 
car products—fresh fruits and vegetables—are increas- 
ing in movement year by year. The tonnage of pro- 
ducts handled in tank cars has increased over a period 
of years, while that of coal, sand, stone and gravel is 
variable. Pipe for oil wells and pipe lines is moving 
west and southwest in increasing volume annually. 


Per Diem vs. Empty Mileage 


Present car service rules make it the duty of each 
railroad to utilize available foreign cars in preference 
to system cars in protecting off-line loadings, where 
such loading will take the foreign car to or in the direc- 
tion of the owning railroad. In other words, the rules 
are designed toward getting as much loaded service as 
possible out of the car returning to the territory it was 
built to serve, and to make the foreign car “pay its 
way” in the movement back to the owners. Per diem 
is measured at $1 per car per day, and presumably it 
has much to do with the nature of the instructions is- 
sued for the handling of cars which are in the posses- 
sion of the individual railroad. Car Service Rule 4 pro- 
vides that 6 cents per mile shall be paid by one road to 
another for the movement of an empty car when short 
routed to the owner and it measures the average cost of 
an empty movement. 

In times of car shortage there will be little disposition 
on the part of individual railroads to depart from the 
provisions of car service rules. In times of car sur- 
plus, however, the lure of the per diem dollar may un- 
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fortunately outweigh in individual cases the benefit of 
compliance with a code of rules designed to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number in the elimination 
of empty haul and expediency may prompt a departure 
from strict car service rule observance in order to bring 
about bettered per diem earnings, even at the expense 
of increased empty mileage, both upon the rails of the 
offending carrier and on those of its neighbor. 

Obviously, if one line can hurry all foreign cars off 
its rails, empty, and utilize system cars exclusively to 
protect its off-line loadings, while neighbor lines are ad- 
hering to the provisions of the car service rules, a tem- 
porary advantage in per diem costs will accrue to the 
offending line. As a practical matter, such a policy 
can bring only very temporary gains in per diem, as 
avainst long-extended increases in empty mileage, since 
neighbor lines can be depended upon to retaliate in like 
manner, and the ultimate outcome must be a heavy in- 
crease in empty mileage on all the lines involved. 

Where there are loadings entailing a long haul on 
the rails of the loading line, and a comparatively short 
haul on rails of connecting carriers, and where proper 
ownership foreign cars are being hauled in parallel to 
the loaded movement on the originating carrier, it 
would appear to be economical for the originating car- 
rier to assume the expense of switching out and apply- 
ing the foreign car, rather than using the system car. 
As against any argument that considerable per diem 
may accrue on the ‘foreign car while being switched in 
and loaded, there is, of course, the consideration that 
loaded cars generally move faster than empties, and 
that it might be entirely possible that such foreign cars 
could be switched out on the division in question, 
loaded and moved off line in even less time than they 
would clear the rails of the loading line empty. 

A common violation of the rules is the loading of a 
foreign car opposite to the direction of home. The rules 
provide that this may be done, to secure a load to or via 
the owning road. The chances are probably not more 
than one in one hundred that such foresight is being 
practiced, but rather that the loading contrary to home- 
ward direction is merely a violation of the rule. Such 
loading, or violation, entails a longer empty movement 
to get the car to its owner, it is put further out of line 
for homeward movement, and, the owner is being de- 
prived of the possible use of a car it has provided for 
its shippers. 


Loading in Switching Service 


On cars loaded in switching service, for connections’ 
road haul, there is, of course, an even stronger incen- 
tive, from a selfish standpoint, to apply system cars in 
times of cars surplus. Here the loading line, through 
utilizing system cars, may avoid a certain amount of 
expense incident to ordering and switching proper 
foreign cars supplied by road haul lines, and may in- 
sure a certain amount of per diem earnings on its own 
cars through their application of such business. These 
benefits, however are again only temporary, and may 
generally only be secured at the expense of a con- 
siderable increase in empty mileage on all the lines 
involved. 


Commodity Inspection and Carding of Equipment 


There is no tool in the entire car distribution kit 
that is of more importance than adequate commodity 
inspection and carding, particularly as it applies to box 
cars. The committee recommended that the associa- 
tion approve the following suggestions: 

1. The uniform commodity carding of cars is en- 


dorsed as proper procedure for general adoption so 
that cars may be allocated more quickly and with less 
expense to the loading for which they are suited. 

2. Railroads should consider the advisability of 
maintaining their equipment in as nearly perfect con- 
dition as practical for any loading made available, in 
the interests of conserving empty movement. 

3. That the principles of the car service rules be 
endorsed as a means, by their observance, of curtail- 
ing empty mileage. 

4. That increased effort be made to work with and 
obtain the cooperation of the shipper in seeking to 
match up the proper car with the available load, one 
of which means will be to encourage the shipper to place 
orders for cars required, specifying the commodity to 
be loaded and the destination railroad as far in ad- 
vance as practical. 


Discussion 


This report led to active discussion. F. O. Coleman 
(M. & St. L.) called attention to the fact that the heavier 
loading of cars reduces the number of units to be 
handled and the track space required. J. M. Niland 
(B. & O.) stated that the results secured on his road 
had been astounding, especially in the handling of coal, 
coke and ore. Even where the conservation of equip- 
ment is no factor, heavier loading has been shown to 
result in vast operating economies. Some trouble was 
experienced with overloading at first, but this was con- 
fined to less than 1 per cent of the cars handled and was 
soon corrected. Mr. Stevens stated that one road has 
found overloading of so little consequence that it has 
taken from its tariffs all penalties for such loading. 
He also added that heavier loading reduces demurrage. 

F. Meyers (Wabash) stated that a locomotive makes 
no distinction between a loaded car and an empty one, 
and stressed the vast possibilities for economies by re- 
ducing empty car mileage. Per diem charges are so 
evident, he said, that they are allowed to overshadow 
the less evident but fully as real costs of handling 
empty cars. 

M. L. Hayes (M. P.) urged the Car Service division 
to devise some means to stop the handling of empty 
cars via circuitous routes. He stated that many of 
the present practices are retaliatory in character. In 
reply, Mr. Stevens cited a plan recently made effective 
in New England whereby thousands of empty car miles 
have been saved. 





The Fire and Earthquake-Proof Record Vault of the Mechanical 
Department of the Southern Pacific, in the Shop 
Area at West Oakland, Cal. 
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.C.C. Investigates Purchasing Methods 


in St. 


Louis 


L. W. Baldwin .on stand with other Missouri Pacific officers—Affairs of M-K-T, 
Frisco and Wabash also investigated 


HE results of fact-finding explorations of railway 
} purchasing and traffic relationships launched by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission in February, 
1930, in St. Louis, Mo., were revealed in that city on 
July 8 to 13 when officers of the Missouri Pacific, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and the Wabash were examined at a public hearing re- 
garding their purchasing policies and methods and 4300 
letters were introduced on the subject, about 4000 of 
which dealt with the activities of the Missouri Pacific. 
These letters related to negotiations with over 200 firms, 
including 47 coal dealers, 10 cement companies, 16 deal- 
ers in paint and varnish, 30 oil companies, 6 manufac- 
turers of rubber products and 10 or more dealers in 
waste, as well as with firms manufacturing draft gears, 
brake hardware, sewer pipe, sand, ballast, wheelbarrows, 
machinery, paper, chemicals, asbestos and roofing and 
miscellaneous commodities. 


L. W. Baldwin on Reciprocity 


Questioned regarding his views on reciprocity, L. W. 
Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, stated that 
reciprocity had a large bearing in all business and thought 
it was natural and proper for a railroad to work along 
such lines. He agreed that instances had come to his 
attention where shippers had gone too far and that the 
practice did not increase railroad traffic as a whole. He 
said that the Missouri Pacific had increased its traffic by 
reciprocity. He added, however, that he had come to 
the conclusion that one road had little opportunity to take 
another road’s business because the movement of nearly 
all traffic is in the hands of the shipper. He also said 
that the traffic a railroad handles is intimately associated 
with service and, after pointing out that the service of 
the Missouri Pacific “wasn’t any too good a few years 
ago,” expressed the belief that about 95 per cent of the 
road’s increased business was the result of the improve- 
ment in its service. 

Questioned about correspondence which showed that 
the president of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
(which is half owned by the Missouri Pacific), had 
secured authority to include the traffic of the Missouri 
Pacific in soliciting shipments from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, he explained that the Rio Grande was 
at a disadvantage with other roads in competition for 
this traffic because of its smaller buying power and that 
he had approved the plan. He imagined that the road's 
purchases were similarly used on occasions by the Gulf 
Coast Lines and saw no objection to it. 


Bids on the Missouri Pacific 


W. A. Hopkins, general purchasing agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, which expends between 35 and 40 mil- 
lion dollars for material and supplies in a normal year, 
testified that he familiarizes himself with the traffic 
value of bidders for supplies, and takes traffic into con- 
sideration in awarding purchases. The purchasing de- 
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to the producer. 


partment does not usually secure the traffic information 
directly from shippers, he stated, but from the traffic 
department, although traffic reports are volunteered by 
shippers. The information secured from or volunteered 
by the traffic department, he said, is generally in the 
form of a recommendation to give consideration to the 
shippers in question. Bidders names are not removed 
from the inquiry lists for want of traffic, and the lowest 
bidder is always awarded a portion of the order, even 
though he may have no traffic, but bidders with traffic 
value-are often asked to meet the low price so that they 
can participate in the order. 

In case of threatened traffic diversions, he said that it 
would be his policy to try to satisfy the firms with a 
division of an order if they would meet the competitive 
price. He stated, that purchases are made at the lowest 
possible cost and that a premium would not be paid, even 
if the traffic secured would produce a net gain. He said 
the general policy was to place the cement business with 
local firms, but recalled placing certain orders with off- 
line firms and said that the firm had given the Missouri 
Pacific a lot of business. He stated that a cement order 
might be divided with a firm having the next shortest 
haul for traffic reasons although such a division would 
mean an increased cost to the extent of the longer haul. 

The road has contracts for its fuel oil requirements 
with four refineries from which it agrees to take a certain 
amount of oil per year at a flat price, adjusted yearly. 
The allocation of orders is based in part on the traffic of 
each refinery. When additional oil is purchased, it is 
purchased at the contract price. He disclaimed knowing 
if the road had suffered a loss of traffic growing out of 
the alleged purchases of fuel oil in the same region by 
the Rock Island at higher prices and whether the refin- 
eries had ever insisted on shipping the oil in private cars. 


Coal Buying on the Missouri Pacific 


All the coal used on the Missouri Pacific, with the 
exception of that produced in company-owned mines, 
W. G. Vollmer, assistant to the president, stated is pur- 
chased on a reciprocity basis. The coal is purchased 
directly from the mines or through accredited sales agen- 
cies of mines located on the Missouri Pacific. None of 
the coal is purchased under contract except certain strip 
coal in Illinois and no distinction is made between com- 
petitive and non-competitive traffic. The only coal not 
produced on the Missouri Pacific is a small quantity 
mined on the Denver & Rio Grande in Colorado for the 
Western division. Ninety per cent of the coal from 
Arkansas is mined by a subsidiary of the road and the 
prescribed coal, consisting of mine run less 25 per cent 
of the slack, is sold directly to the road at $2.75 per ton, 
which represents the cost of production. The other 


‘Arkansas coal is purchased from mines having traffic 


value at 15 to 25 cents a ton higher to allow a fair profit 
A similar arrangement exists in Mis- 


souri. Kansas coal, not produced by the road’s sub- 
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sidiary, is purchased from shippers at the $2.50 rate 
paid for company coal. 

In Illinois, where 55 per cent of the road’s require- 
ments are produced, the road has a 10-year contract with 
one operator and a 5-year contract with another for coal 
from strip mines located exclusively on the’ Missouri 
Pacific at a flat price of $1.391%4 per ton, while the rest 
of the Illinois coal is purchased from shaft mines at a 
price of $2.15 per ton. The latter coal, Mr. Vollmer 
stated, is allotted on the basis of previous commercial 
shipments of the operators, although spot purchases are 
occasionally made from firms on the basis of expected 
traffic. From the standpoint of use, he testified, no dis- 
tinction is made between the Illinois strip and shaft coal 
and he agreed that if all the coal was purchased from the 
strip mines the difference between the two prices would 
be saved, but after explaining that all of the roads pur- 
chasing coal in that vicinity compare their prices, he 
insisted that the price paid for the shaft coal was the 
bottom price and added that even where, at the request 
of operators, certain sizes of prepared coal are taken in 
lieu of mine run, the same price is paid. Asked if the 
delivered cost of Illinois coal shipped into Arkansas was 
not cheaper than the price paid for Arkansas coal, he re- 
plied in the affirmative. He also stated that the policy 
was against waiving demurrage charges on distress coal, 
although saying he was aware that this had been done as 
shown by the correspondence. 

In his testimony, C. E. Perkins, vice-president of 
traffic of the Missouri Pacific, took the stand that reci- 
procity in purchases was a traffic producer for the road 
and that this practice had resulted in more traffic. When 
asked where the additional traffic came from, he stated 
that he did not know, although agreeing that it must 
have been obtained from other roads. He stated his 
opinion to be that the purchasing department followed 
the traffic departments recommendations so far as prac- 
ticable but disapproved paying a premium. The traffic 
value of firms is determined, he said, by keeping a card 
record of every shipper, showing the tonnage shipped 
every month. 


Missouri Pacific Letters 


Questioned about a telegram to an off-line coai dealer 
in which he stated “Effects your intensive solicitation 
felt. Increasing orders 3,000 tons next week. Keep up 
your good work.”, Mr. Vollmer stated that the road 
uses its friends to get business, but added that the coal 
order was a purely seasonal increase and had nothing to 
do with the dealer’s aid in traffic solicitation. Referred 
to complaints of coal dealers, including one to the effect 
that other roads named were purchasing more coal in 
proportion to the traffic given them, he said that such 
letters in the file were examples of the high-powered 
salesmanship the roads met in purchasing coal. He stated 
that, as brought out in the letters, he had recommend- 
ed inserting a clause in certain coal contracts requiring 
the routing of the operator’s commercial haul over the 
road in proportion to the coal tonnage the road was com- 
mitted to buy, and explained that this was to insure 
commercial traffic in return for the haul from an oper- 
ator whose mine was located on the Illinois Central, but 
that the clause was later abandoned as improper. 

Questioned about certain letters relating to coal pur- 
chases from the Fleming Coal Company in which R. 
O’Hara, traffic manager of Swift & Company, was 
known to have been interested, 
O’Hara had talked to him “presumably with the traffic 
of Swift & Company in mind,” but that the road’s pur- 
chases from the Fleming Coal Company had nothing to 
do with traffic of the meat packers. 


he testified that R.: 
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He was also asked about a letter telling the Franklin 
County Coal Corporation that he could not take addi- 
tional coal that week because of the “large accumulation 
of coal under load and the insistence of the operating 
department against further accumulations” and a letter 
written two days later accepting coal from that company. 
He stated that this was a case of high-pressure salesman- 
ship by the coal dealer and weakness on his part, as he 
had.too much coal at the time. He said that in coal 
matters he was both a coal buyer and a freight solicitor. 

He referred to several letters on the subject of de- 
murrage charges involved in taking over distress coal 
and explained that the freight traffic managers had been 
permitted to take distress coal on their own authority, 
but that instructions had been issued on March 3, 1930, 
to. correct the practice. 


Coal and Steel Purchases 


He was referred to a statement showing that pur- 
chases made with the Laclede Steel Company had in- 
creased from $42,436 in 1927 to $82,518 in 1928, and 
letters between himself and the general purchasing agent. 
including one written January 6, 1928, to Mr. Hopkins, 
in which he said: 

I would be pleased if you will make a personal trip over 
to the Laclede Steel Company and talk to their purchasing 
agent in an effort to influence him in buying their coal from 
a@ mine on our line in Southern Illinois—Use all the influence 
you have got to control this, so that the purchase order 
doesn’t go to Kentucky or some mines our rails do not serve. 

Subsequent letters showing that the Laclede Steel 
Company had ordered coal from mines on the lines and 
promised not to renew its contract for-coal without dis- 
cussing the subject with the general purchasing agent of 
the road. Mr. Vollmer was asked if the purchases had 
been increased to influence the coal purchases and 
whether traffic had increased as a result of the negotia- 
tions and replied that he did not know, although stating 
that the iniormation was referred to the traffic depart- 
ment to follow up. 

After haviag been referred to several letters dealing 
with complaints from a coal mining company over the 
few orders it received for the traffic it routed over the 
road in proportion to the orders obtained by another 
company for the traffic it gave the Missouri Pacific, Mr. 
Vollmer was asked if he would consider buying the entire 
output of a plant in order to get a lower price. He testi- 
fied that it would not be doing right by the operators on 
the Missouri Pacific Lines to place all the purchases with 
one mine, but stated that the road might be able to buy 
cheaper from one mine on the basis of competitive bids 
than by spreading its orders. 

He was also questioned about correspondence showing 
that while the road had contracted to buy a certain mini- 
mum and maximum amount of strip coal in southern 
Illinois at $1.391%4 per ton, it bought considerable coal 
from the same mine through the selling organization for 
which it paid $1.75 per ton. He explained that at the 
time of opening the mine, which the Missouri Pacific had 
helped to finance in order to encourage the movement of 
commercial coal into Missouri Pacific territory, the oper- 
ators had been delayed in starting production and it was 
understood that they would also receive orders on a pro- 
rata basis at the higher prices, which was done without 
requiring the mines to supply the road: with the maximum 
tonnage called for under the contract. 

Questioned about a letter in which a division superin- 
tendent had requested contractors to give a local cement 
company an opportunity to participate in supplying the 
cement for the jobs, Mr. Hopkins testified that the ce- 
ment was not purchased locally and that the road dis- 
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couraged such purchases as not consistent with the recom- 
mendation of the traffic department. 


Paint Buying 


Mr. Hopkins was also asked about a letter in 1927 to 
Mr. Baldwin about paint and varnishes for new equip- 
ment in which he wrote, in part: 

Effective January 1, 1927, due to traffic conditions, and the 
fact that Sherwin-Williams was getting none of our lacquer 
business, and also that our operating people could learn of 
lacquers other than Duco, we awarded the lacquer business 
for Little Rock shops to Sherwin-Williams, and the quick- 
drying paint for Little Rock to Mountain Varnish Works, 
who are controlled by Swift and Willys-Overland interests. 
The Dupont Co. still have the lacquer and quick-drying paint 
at Sedalia, St. Louis, Kansas City and Hoisington, which 
totals about 60 per cent of our annual requirements. On the 
new passenger equipment recently purchased, Duco lacquer 
was specified on 58 out of a total of 70 cars ordered, 6 cars 
having Mountain Varnish Works lacquer applied, and 6 cars 
having Sherwin-Williams lacquer applied. In this connection, 
our traffic department were very anxious for us to do some- 
thing more for the Mountain Varnish Works, and I believe 
you are familiar with the Sherwin-Williams situation. 


He stated that the equipment committee had decided 
that Duco was giving the best results but that compart- 
sons with other lacquers as well as traffic reasons had 
influeneed the division of the order. 

Questioned about letters in which he was reported to 
have made a visit upon instructions from the president, 
to a certain oil refinery in order to get back 300 cars per 
month which that company was routing against the road, 
he replied that while the company had not been on the 
inquiry list it secured orders after the conference. 

He was also questioned about correspondence dealing 
with the troubles of the traffic department with the Lion 
Oil Refining Company growing out of the failure of the 
purchasing department to make a satisfactory fuel con- 
tract, and also to the alleged purchase of 200,000 barrels 
of the oil and subsequent contracts by the Rock Island. 
Mr. Hopkins stated that it was the policy of the road to 
buy oil as cheaply as it could and that this policy gov- 
erned in the negotiations with the Lion Oil Company. 
The letters having contained statements to the effect that 
the Rock Island had offered higher prices “because its 
main consideration in buying the oil was the traffic in- 
volved,” the vice-president of purchasing of the Chicago. 
Rock Island & Pacific was asked to appear before the 
hearing and explain the road’s activities and policies in 
that district. 

Mr. Hopkins was also questioned concerning corre- 
spondence which showed that culvert material received 
from a company which the traffic department had par- 
ticularly desired to favor had proved to be an inferior 
product. He explained that arrangements had previously 
been made to allow considerably more latitude in the 
purchase of culvert pipe below 24 in. in diameter and he 
left the understanding that traffic had been considered in 
awarding the business. 


Waste and Vegetables 


On January 25, 1927, the A. F. Stanton Company, 
Chicago, addressed a letter to President Baldwin of the 
Missouri Pacific claiming the control of produce traffic 
and explaining that such traffic was being routed over 
competitive lines in consideration of orders for waste 
purchased from Meyer Bernstein & Son and concluding 
with the statement that at “some future date when your 
purchasing department sees fit to treat us the same way 
1s we would have treated you, we will be glad to change 
our routing.” Mr. Hop*ins stated that he had heard it 
rumored that the waste dealer had paid from $1 to $5 
per car for the traffic he claimed to control but said the 
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road did not make any purchases of waste from this 
company because the prices were out of line. 

He was also questioned about correspondence with the 
National Sanitary Rag Company, concerning the efforts 
of that company to sell its waste to the road in return 
for produce traffic which it claimed to control. It was 
stated that the company did not make its own waste but 
bought it from the Meyer Bernstein company, although 
it exercised some influence over the packing house prod- 
ucts being shipped to restaurant operators from the Krey 
Packing Company and the St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Ccmpany. Mr. Hopkins testified that the traffic the 
company claimed to control did not materialize and no 
purchases were made. The correspondence showed that 
the control of the Stanton traffic, previously referred to, 
was shifted from Meyer Bernstein & Son to the Chicago 
Waste Company which also claimed to influence the 
traffic of another produce shipper and that Meyer Bern- 
stein & Son had become interested in the traffic of W. A. 
Richardson, another produce merchant, who immediately 
began soliciting orders for waste on behalf of Meyer 
Bernstein. . 

Cement Buying 


Referred to correspondence in which one cement com- 
pany protested against purchases shipped a considerable 
distance from an off-line company’s plant, when the 
complainiug company had a plant on the road within a 
few miles of the work, O. G. Parsley, freight traffic 
manager, explained that the order for the cement was 
actually placed with a plant on the lire of the Missouri 
Pacific but was shipped from the off-line storage. He 
explained that this apparent irregularity did not represent 
the road’s policy in making cement purchases, but agreed 
that the road had placed orders with another cement 
company in view of the large amount of traffic which the 
company had been withholding from the road, because ot 
the road’s failure to buy cement. Regarding other cor- 
respondence, Mr. Parsley explained the road began to 
spread its purchases in 1920 and when asked if the road 
was getting more freight as a result of it, replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Parsley’s attention was also called to a letter by 
C. E. Perkins, vice-president of traffic, to E. M. Durham, 
Jr., senior vice-president, in which Mr. Perkins stated 
that in 1928 the traffic department had concurred with 
Messrs. Hopkins, Lauderdale and Garber in recommend- 
ing that when present lubricating oil contracts expired on 
May 1, the purchasing agents merely ask the various 
companies to continue indefinitely to furnish oil as re- 
quired at the old contract prices, thus leaving the road 
in a position “to shop our purchases around where it may 
do us the most good.” He denied that the road’s freight 
solicitors did have orders to exchange for traffic. 


: R. O’Hara and Commissary Supplies 


The Missouri Pacific officers were also questioned con- 
cerning considerable correspondence relating to the road’s 
relations with the St. Louis Independent Packing Com- 
pany, Swift & Company and other packers. In June, 
1927, a letter reported a conference held between the 
president of the St. Louis Clay Products Company and 
the president of the Whitehall Sewer Pipe Company with 
traffic officers of the Missouri Pacific, in which the presi- 
dent and other officers of the Packing company who were 
said to be interested in the clay products and sewer pipe 
companies threatened to route livestock movements ot 
the Independent Packing Company against the Missouri 
Pacific because the road had not purchased certain of the 
contractor’s materials for the Missouri Pacific’s office 
building from the clay and sewer pipe companies. It was 
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reported in another letter to the St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company about the traffic problem that the 
Missouri Pacific, among other things, would at all times 
hold a supply of A.R.T. refrigerator equipment for its 
loading without any restrictions as to the routing and 
hold a switch engine at its disposal at all times and that 
it also purchased all of the meat used on its dining cars 
and at hospitals from that company through the Fisher 
Meat Company. Mr. Parsley was questioned about the 
switching and demurred practices discussed in some of 
these letters. 

A subsequent letter written in June, 1928, reported 
that the dining car committee of the Missouri Pacific had 
considered the advisability of discontinuing its purchases 
from the Independent Packing Company “unless some 
pressure could be brought through to restore routing over 
the Missouri Pacific,” and that the president of the Inde- 
pendent Packing Company had indicated his willingness 
to restore routing over the road if higher officers would 
pay him a visit, which was done by Mr. Baldwin, accord- 
ing to the letters, which contained the expression that 
Mr. Baldwin did not desire any of the meat business to 
be taken away from the Fisher Company. The cor- 
respondence showed that subsequently the contract of the 
Fisher Meat Company was transferred to a St. Louis 
hotel and supply company, a subsidiary of Swift & Com- 
pany, as a result of the activities of R. O'Hara, freight 
traffic manager of Swift & Company. On May 7, 1927, 
R. O’Hara wrote a letter to O. G. Parsley, in which he 
said in part: 

“When you were here on your last visit, you informed me 
you were going to place instructions that would result in a 
substantial increase in your purchases from Swift & Company 
for your dining car department. When will you find it con- 
. venient to do so.” 

Mr. Parsley replied in part as follows: 

“T had the impression that Armour & Company were get- 
ting a considerably larger share than was your company, 
which was not correct as a check of six months ending March, 
1927, shows that Armour & Company were paid $7,229 and 
Swift & Company $16,501. I think that you will agree that 
your company is being more fairly treated in the distribution 
of this class of supplies.” 

On May 26, 1927, R. O’Hara, writing again to O. G. 
Parsley, said in part: 

“Our people feel that the Missouri Pacific is doing a very 
large amount of business with a jobber by the name of 
Fisher in St. Louis who is not responsible for the creation of 
any tonnage for your system.” 


On July 21, 1927, R. O’Hara also wrote O. G. Parsley: 

“If you can let me have the figures you spoke about the 
other day with reference to the soap matter, we shall greatly 
appreciate it.” 

To this letter Mr. Parsley replied with a letter stating 
that he was enclosing for Mr. O’Hara’s confidential in- 
formation the bids which were filed by various concerns 
for toilet and brown kitchen soap. Subsequently Mr. 
Parsley received a letter from R. O’Hara requesting pur- 
chases of the road’s glue requirements, in reply to which 
Mr. Parsley wrote a letter on October 1, 1927, in which 
he said: 

“T will undertake to see that the order for our glue require- 
ments will be restored to your company, everything else 
being reasonably equal. For your private information our 
present contract was awarded to the American Glue Company 
on the basis of 13% cents while your company quoted 15 
cents. 

After repeated letters from R. O’Hara concerning the 
progress in increasing the dining car purchases from that 
company, which letters were received by the Missouri 
Pacific every few weeks over a considerable period, the 
contract for the dining car supplies, it was shown, was 
transferred to Swift & Company, following which the 
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letters showed that complications arose in the form of 
protests from F. Ellis, vice-president of traffic of Armour 
& Company, who had not been informed of the change, 
although Armour & Company were stated to be much 
larger shippers of traffic over the Missouri Pacific than 
was Swift & Company. 

Included among other letters about which Mr. Parsley 
was questioned was a letter from H. A. Adams, traffic 
manager of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, solicit- 
ing purchases in behalf of the Forsyth Draft Gear Cor- 
poration, of which Edward Hines, president of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, was a stockholder. 

Owing to space limitations, the report of the testimony 
of officers of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. Louis-San 
Francisco and Wabash will be published in the next issue. 


“Leak-Proof’” Bolt 


ECOGNIZING the importance of overcoming loss 
R anc damage claims occasioned by leaks in freight 

cars, the Grip Nut Company, Chicago, has devel- 
oped and recently placed on the market a “leak-Proot” 
bolt, which provides an improved means of bolting car 
flooring, siding, framing, and similar parts in place with- 
out any chance of water seeping in through the bolt 
holes. This freedom from water and dampness on the 
interior of the car structure and framing has a marked 
tendency to reduce damage claims and also promotes in- 
creased car life and lower repair costs. 

The leak-proof feature of the new bolt is provided 
by designing it with a tapered shank, the length of the 
taper being equal to the thickness of the wood through 
which the bolt is applied. The tapered portion has 
le‘t-hand, self-threading, spiral flutes, the smallest 
diameter of the flute at the root being equal to the 
diameter of the bolt -t the outer end which receives the 
nut. The bolt holes through the wood are bored 
slightly larger in diameter than the outer end of the 
bolt, resulting in ease of application and a saving in labor 
since they are set in the wood with a finger fit without 
any effort. When the bolt is driven home, the spiral 


flutes cause the bolt to turn counter-clock-wise for one 
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Perspective View of the New ‘‘Leak-Proof’’ Bolt— 
Patents Applied For 


complete revolution. As a result, the spiral flutes form 
a thread in the wood in such a way that the wood fibres 
form a bond (under pressure) with the bolt shank at 
both the crest and in the valley of the thread, making a 
tight seal which is designed to prevent any moisture 
from entering the car through the bolt hole. 

The Grip Nut Company has subjected this “Leak- 
Proof” bolt to service and laboratory tests for approxi- 
mately two years, during which time the climatic and 
seasonal weather changes, together with their effect. on 
the different kinds of lumber used in car construction, 
have been studied. The pressure of the wood fibres 
against the bolt shank has been regulated by the depth 
of the spiral flute, the degree of taper, and the thread 
angle, to a point where the leak-proof feature is said 
not to be lost, even under the maximum shrinkage of 
the wood. 

The head of the bolt is made substantially flat, and, 
being slightly concave on the under-face, it draws into 
the wood a sufficient distance to give a smooth interior 
surface in the car without the necessity for countersink- 
ing the bolt head. This head is designed to eliminate 
the rough and broken fibres, “whiskers”, and sunken 
cups caused by pulling the common types of flat bolt 
heads into the wood. On account of the left-hand spiral 
flutes being opposed to the direction in which the nut 
is turned on, no additional holding device is required to 
prevent the bolt turning in the wood when the nut is 
tightened. 

The illustrations show clearly the construction and 
advantages of this entirely new form of bolt. One view 
is a perspective of the bolt, alone, and the other shows 
the bolt applied to an A.R.A. standard side-sheathing 
board. The board and the bolt are carefully sawed in 
two pieces, one-half of the bolt being left imbedded in 
the wood. The insert shows the spiral-imbedded effect 
made by the bolt in the other half of the wood. 

“Leak-Proof” bolts are available in all diameters and 
lengths commonly used in car construction and repair 
work. In addition to the uses mentioned, the bolts are 
suggested for holding refrigerator-car framing and 
flooring, stock-car side slats, and running boards on all 
classes of cars, especially tank cars. They may also be 
used to advantage for bolting bridge and other timbers, 
particularly when treated. 

The design of the new bolt gives an unusually rigid 
connection and, when used to hold two pieces of wood 
together, tends to prevent any movement of one on the 
other. This eliminates the underlying cause of all body 
squeaks, opening up a new and potentially large field 
for use of the bolt, entirely aside from its real function 
of promoting dry ladings and at the same time saving 
in both car construction and maintenance costs. 


Patents have been applied for on this new type of 
bolt. 
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Emergency Board 
Finds Wage Cut Unjustified 


WasuinctTon, D. C, 

FINDING that the Louisiana & Arkansas was 
A» justified in reducing the wages of its shop 

craft employees in February, and that it should 
restore the standard rate and its former rules governing 
working conditions or submit to arbitration, was made 
by the emergency board appointed by the President in 
April to investigate the situation after the employees had 
voted to strike. The board also found that the action 
of the carrier in putting into force important new rules 
and working conditions “wholly without notice” as re- 
quired by the railway labor act, “was positively illegal,” 
and said that if the company continues to refuse to re- 
store former conditions or arbitrate it “can not urge 
upon the ‘craftsmen the duty of agreeing to the condi- 
tions, partly illegal, imposed by the action of February 9, 
1931.” This report was dated May 5 but was not made 
public until July 9, pending efforts by the President and 
the Board of Mediation to persuade the management to 
conform to the views expressed by the board. It is re- 
ported that these efforts included a summoning of the 
president of the Louisiana & Arkansas, Harvey C. Couch, 
to the White House for conference with President 
Hoover on the subject. 

While the views expressed by the board, Charles Kerr, 
Chester H. Rowell and Homer B. Dibell, were based on 
a finding that there was nothing in the financial condi- 
tion of the L. & A. to justify the reduction in the basic 
wage rate of 5 cents an hour, except for helper ap- 
prentices, who were reduced 3 cents an hour, the report 
also includes general language criticizing the road for 
making “the first break” in “the general and agreed 
policy of the railroads of the United States” to maintain 
wage scales, as announced from the White House on 
November 21, 1929. For this reason the report has 
attracted unusual interest in view of the contention so 
frequently made by those opposing the rate advance 
asked by the railroads that they should first have sought 
to reduce wages. After a detailed statement of the 
facts the views of the board were summarized as follows: 


Views Summarized 


(1) There was nothing in the financial situation of the 
carrier, nor other conditions affecting it, which justified its 
action of February 9, 1931, in reducing the rate of wages of 
its shop crafts below the standard prevailing over the country; 
and the evidence tends to show that when conditions become 
fairly prosperous the carrier which acquired the two roads 
hs find that its acquisition of them will be exceedingly profit- 
able. 

(2) The action of the carrier of February 9, 1931, in put- 
ting into force new rules and changes in working conditions 
wholly without notice such as is required by the Act, was posi- 
tively illegal under section 6. 

(3) The refusal of the carrier to submit to arbitration 
under the Railway Labor Act upon the announced and only 
asserted ground that there was nothing to arbitrate was not 
justified. If there was an occasion for a change in the rules, 
and there may have been, there was clearly an arbitrable con- 
troversy, and their promulgation without notice to the men 
or their representatives was in direct violation of the Act. 

(4) That the policy announced in the statement of the Pres- 
ident of Sosenier 21, 1929, after conferences with employers 
and employees, to the effect that there should be no wage re- 
ductions made by employers and no efforts by the men to in- 
crease the standard wages, was observed faithfully by other 
carriers, with a few negligible exceptions, to which we attach 
no importance. The men observed the spirit of the statement 
and went beyond it in not pressing the reserved right to con- 
tinue negotiations then pending. 
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(5) The carrier should restore the standard rate of wages 
and rules governing working conditions prevailing on its line 
in September, 1930, when it first proposed changing them. 
This would leave the carrier and the men as they were when 
the carrier announced its purpose to reduce wages and change 
the working rules. The conclusion we reach is based upon 
the proposition that there was never an occasion for reducing 
wages, though the right to do so in the manner provided by 
law is conceded by all, and the further proposition that the 
change in rules and working conditions without notice was 
positively illegal under Section 6. Rules arbitrarily imposed 
by the carrier without negotiation with the men or their repre- 
sentatives have no element of contract and are not in harmony 
with the thought of Congress expressed in Section 2 imposing 
the duty “to make and maintain agreements concerning rates 
of pay, rules and working conditions.” = 

(6) That if the carrier refuses to restore former conditions 

it should submit to arbitration. The men have expressed their 
willingness to arbitrate notwithstanding the illegal change of 
rules. 
_ (7) That if the carrier refuses to do one or the other, that 
is to restore conditions as they were in September, 1930, or 
to arbitrate, we can not urge upon the craftsmen the duty 
of agreeing to the conditions, partly illegal, imposed by the 
action of February 9, 1931. This would be equivalent to say- 
ing that one who obeys a particular law is at a disadvantage 
with respect to one who disregards it. 

(8) We feel that the carrier should not disturb the wage 
structure which other carriers, no better situated, are main- 
taining; and that it should seriously consider whether it can 
justify itself to itself in maintaining rules and working condi- 
tions fixed in a way declared by Congress to be illegal. 

(9) If the opportunity is offered the carrier to mediate or 
arbitrate the controversy it should accept it; and if not pre- 
sented it should seek it. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas, according to the report, 
submitted to the board “recast” figures of its income and 
expenses which it claimed indicated a financial situ- 
ation so urgent as not only to require this reduction of 
wages of the shop men without delay, but also to justify 
-its refusal to arbitrate the question, but the board said 
that the recast figures eliminating “non-recurring” in- 
come and certain bookkeeping entries not representing 
current cash receipts did not in all cases make similar 
allowances for non-recurring expenses. The company’s 
calculations purported to show an actually realized net 
income for 1929 of $360,289, which fell in 1930 to 
$72,095 and in the first three months of 1931 to $2,362 
as compared with $116,096 for the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. But, the board said, the reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, under its ac- 
counting classifications, “present a different result.” The 
official figures show a net railway operating income of 
$1,343,838 in 1929 and of $1,264,387 in 1930 and the 
board adds: 

“The practical fact is that this company since consol- 
idation of the Louisiana & Arkansas and the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company in 1929) has paid in- 
terest in full on the bonds issued against a property which 
had never paid interest before, and dividends in full on 
its non-cumulative preferred stock, the predecessors in 
ownership of which, we understand, never drew divi- 
dends, even if earned. These two classes of securities to- 
gether cover $18,000,000 of the $27,000,000 I. C. C. 
valuation of the properties plus additions and_better- 
ments. On this whole valuation the net earnings by the 
I. C. C. accounting system have approached the limit of 
the recapture clause of the Transportation Act.” 


History of Dispute 


The report discussed at length the history of the dis- 
pute and of the efforts of the Board of Mediation to 
settle it, saying that the company gave notice on Septem- 
ber 15, 1930, of its desire to revise the wages and work- 
ing conditions, that members of the Board of Mediation 
notified it of the willingness of the employees to accept 
a reduction temporarily pending arbitration, but that the 
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company refused and that after tt had requested the 
board to terminate its efforts toward mediation it had 
posted the reduction in wages from 80 to 75 cents an 
hour and a number of important changes in rules of 
which there had been no previous notice, effective im- 
mediately. A strike vote was then taken, 179 employees 
voting “yes,” 29 “no” and 16 blank, and Chairman Win- 


‘slow of the board renewed efforts to induce the man- 


agement to agree to arbitration. The report says that 
the appointment of the emergency board on April 16 au- 
tomatically suspended the strike but did not, in this 
case, operate in practice to restore the status quo on the 
wages and working rules over which the dispute had 
arisen. ‘The company having put these changes into 
effect after the ‘final’ act of mediation and before the 
creation of the emergency board, claimed that the condi- 
tions so created in that interval now constitute the status 
quo,” the report said. ‘This question raises a new and 
important question, both of law and of policy, as to the 
operation of the Railway Labor Act.” 

After the close of hearings by the emergency board 
it again urged, in conference with representatives of the 
carrier, that it either agree with the men or submit the 
case to arbitration but “this suggestion, like the previ- 
ous ones of the Board of Mediation, was met with 
courteous but unconditional refusal.”’ 

As to the changes in rules which had not been previ- 
ously discussed, the board says, “these, at least, being 
made without notice, we are confident are void ab initio, 
and their abrogation under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Texas & N. O. R. Co. v. 
Brotherhood, 281 U. S. 548, could be enforced by in- 
junction by a court of equity.” 

Before the consolidation, the shop craft employees of 
the L. R. & N. had been receiving a basic wage of 
70 cents and those of the old L. & A. of 75 cents an 
hour. In 1929, by agreement or by arbitration, the wage 
scale of these crafts on railroads generally throughout 
the United States had been fixed at 80 cents an hour. 
After consolidation, the same scale was put into effect 
on the new L. & A., resulting in an increase of 10 cents 
an hour for one group and of 5 cents an hour for the 
other group of its employees. “Even through the pres- 
ent period of depression,” the board said, “this 80-cent 
rate has remained and still remains, the standard rate 
for railroads generally, and with the exception of a 
few short line railways of negligible importance, there 
has been no proposal or attempt anywhere to break down 
this scale, until the action of the carrier in this case. 

“It appears from the evidence that the carrier has 
been able to spend large sums out of surplus for the 
rehabilitation of its recently acquired property and 
the same time to pay not only interest, but dividends on 
preferred stock. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that there are systems in the United States in real dis- 
tress, in default on their bonds, and in the hands of 
receivers, which are nevertheless continuing these wage 
scales unimpaired. This is, in fact, the general and 
agreed policy of the railroads of the United States, in 
the present crisis, of which the action of this company 
is the first break. 

“In spite of the long continuance and severity of the 
depression, this policy we find has been carried out faith- 
fully on both sides. With the negligible exceptions above 
mentioned, no railroad, until this carrier, has sought to 
abrogate its wage agreements with the employees’ or- 
ganizations. On the side of labor the policy has gone 
even beyond that announced from the White House. 
Not only have no movements been initiated for increases 
of wages, but even those already in negotiation, in which 
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freedom of continued action was reserved, have not been 
pressed. The result has been that the nation has gone 
so far through a major depression without a single im- 
portant strike, and with very few minor ones. In the 
railway industry there have been no strikes at all, or 
threats of strike until this company, by an action in 
which it happily stands alone among American railroads, 
took the action precipitating the crisis which caused the 
Presidential Proclamation appointing this Emergency 
Board.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
July 4 amounted to 667,879 cars, a decrease as com- 
pared with the week before because of the holiday, 

but considerably closer to the figures for the correspond- 
ing weeks of the last two years than has been reported 
for some time. As compared with last year this was a 
decrease of only 124,174 cars and as compared with 
1929 it was a decrease of 243,264 cars, whereas in the 
previous week the loading was 337,279 cars less than in 
1929. The principal reduction as compared with last 
year was in miscellaneous loading, which was 55,381 
cars less than in 1930. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, July 4, 1931 














Districts 1931 1930 1929 
OE I OE CR 149,789 173,240 202,160 
RN i ariincderascnocele oie oo etna ae 125,274 161,416 194,379 
OO ee en ee 41,146 41,930 46,555 
Es crefath so Grdie-0 0 wialineomn aie ated 93,111 105,275 118,932 
NS OE RO Re ere 90,684 122,695 143,366 
CN, PN ioin6 css See ceese ows 111,760 122,837 136,294 
ER Se re ee eee 56,115 64,660 69,457 
Total Western Districts.........ce00. 258,559 310,192 349,117 
UE er eer re 667,879 792,053 911,143 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 47,691 48,205 52,524 
Se re ere re 14,886 16,694 20,283 
Ee ener ee eee 101,114 109,659 120,133 

Be RS A ae en ees 4,576 8,555 11,884 
a ee rr eee 24,895 36,377 50,116 
SE SSR ent ee ann: eeeerere 29,919 56,033 66,789 
SS ot ee ee errr eric 188,486 204,837 224,368 
Be er re eee 256,312 311,693 365,046 
ee ne rt ee 667,879 792,053 911,143 
cr SP cian cane arartinerhus tallaveiine nee 759,290 936,690 1,096,569 ° 
RR RRS Raed cote aarp a eee 739,116 920,645 1,069,874 
Sr rere ere enas 8 aera 732,453 926,066 1,069,670 
PR. (ios 6.0.6 Brak. Wiel etenenieeanstelerals 760,890 935,582 1,055,768 
Cumulative total, 27 weeks...... 19,647,863 23,992,629 26,528,096 


The freight car surplus for the week ended June 30 
averaged 599,282 cars, a reduction of 29,272 cars as 
compared with the week before. This included 306,443 
box cars, 244,120 coal cars, 30,510 stock cars and 13,695 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended July 4 totaled 43,545 cars, a decrease of 
6,793 cars from the previous week and a decrease of 
11,435 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
I it a on atl 43,545 24,179 
| ER ee ee Pa ee 50,338 23,817 
OS ee ee 51,988 23,187 
July Sat ere 54,980 28,115 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
SS Serer errr 1,301,301 744,142 
its cancun on mesawas 1,585,844 949,127 
ee Oe ee eee eee 1,770,184 1,144,778 
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|.C.C. Tentative Values Ad- 
justed Total $21,691,000 000 


WasuincTon, D. C. 

LTHOUGH the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
A sion is entering upon another general rate ad- 

vance case without a valuation of the railroads 
conforming to the decisions of the Supreme Court, that 
fact is not deterring it from using as evidence in the 
rate case valuation figures compiled according to the 
theory which it has sought for years to establish and 
which was condemned by the court two years ago in 
the O’Fallon case. 

A statement of its “tentative final values adjusted to 
December 31, 1930,” making a total of $21,691,000,000, 
is included in a compilation of railway financial and 
operating statistics made public by the commission on 
July 11 “as possibly being of service in the considera- 
tion of the issues” in the rate case, with a statement 
that it was expected that such data would be introduced 
as an exhibit at the initial hearing. This figure was not 
given out as representing a valuation of the railways, 
as generally reported in the daily press, but as a com- 
parison in parallel columns with a statement of the 
“net book value” of the railways. After deduction for 
accrued depreciation and without working capital, this 
was given as a total of $23,518,000,000. The net book 
value was then distributed according to the district 
proportions of the tentative values and restated in an- 
other column with the addition of an allowance for 
working capital, a total of $24,078,000,000. The tenta- 
tive valuation figures were adjusted, according to a 
footnote, on the basis of annual reports, which means 
that they represent approximately the O’Fallon basis 
of adding net new investment to the old primary valua- 
tions at 1910-1914 prices. The table fo‘lows: 


Net book value (adjusted) by districts, 1930 Class I railways and non- 
operating subsidiaries. (Includes switching and te-minal companies). 
Millions of dollars 


Net book value I.C.C. Column(1) 
Dec. 31, tentative distributed Column(3) 
1930* final values according plus 
without adjustedto todistrict working 
working Dec. 31, 1930 proportions capital 
District capital of column (2) wee 
1) (2) (3) (4) 
Eastern district ........ 9,565 9,318 10,103 10,370 
Eastern district including 
Pocahontas region..... 0,631 10,278 11,144 11,432 
Southern district ........ 3,955 3,758 4,075 4,158 
Southern district, exclud- 
ing Pocahontas. region. 2,889 2,798 3,034 3,096 
Western district ........ ,998 8,615 9,340 9,550 
AU GOs: ookces ss 23,518 21,691 23,518 24,078 
* Accounts 701 and 702, investment in road and equipment, less accrued 
depreciation, accounts 775 and 776. Includes certain property in Canada 


operated by United States railways. 

** Adjustments based on annual reports. 

*** Working capital based on the ratio of working capital to operating 
expenses obtaining in the year of valuation. 


It is understood that the commission’s valuation 
forces are now engaged in making a tentative valuation 
total using current price levels, for use in connection 
with the rate case, and much work of this kind has 
been done in connection with the preparation of tenta- 
tive recapture reports, of which many have been issued 
on the basis of an average of estimated original cost 
and of cost of reproduction, less depreciation. Mean- 
while, however, the commission apparently intends to 
continue to “consider” valuation figures made on the 
old basis, in comparison with the property investment 
figures used by the railways, just as it has done in rate 
and other cases for many years without indicating how 
much weight it has attached to them. 

The figures made public are an indication of the kind 
of valuation the commission would have placed on the 
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railroads if the Supreme Court had held otherwise in the 
O’Fallon case and of the “rate base” which a majority 
of the commission recommended that Congress approve 
by a revision of Section 15a, in the report sent to the 
Senate committee in January. Therefore the commis- 
sion will be able to “take into consideration” the $21,- 
691,000,000 figure as a rate base just as if Congress 
had changed the law in the way it recommended, unless 
and until it gets a better figure. 

In this connection it may be recalled that the com- 
mission also included in its proposed substitute for 15a 
a provision as follows: “The fact that such aggregate 
net railway operating income falls below such amount 
(fair return) in times of economic depression or rises 
above it in times of economic prosperity shall not 
necessarily be regarded as a reason for raising or re- 
ducing rates.” 

Valuation is hardly expected to be the important 
issue in this rate case, since the net railway operating 
income of the railways in the first five months of this 
year, $188,387,589, was at the rate of only 2.1 per cent 
on their total property investment of $26,835,000,000 
and would be only about 2.7 per cent on the tentative 
valuations as adjusted. Moreover, the commission has 
several times stated that the railroads have never had 
a fair return even on its own basis of valuation. In their 
application the railways said that their net for the first 
four months was only 2.24 per cent on the tentative 
valuation of $18,900,000,000 used in the 1920 rate case 
as adjusted to date, and that even the rate increase 
sought would allow them less than 4 per cent on the 
basis of 1930 traffic. According to the commission’s 
compilation about 32 per cent of a year’s net should be 
earned in the first five months of the year and on this 
basis the net for 1931 would be about $587,000,000. 

The figures in the tentative valuation reports were 
adjusted to date on the basis of the annual reports, 
which are handled by the commission’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The Bureau of Valuation forces are working 
night and day on a similar adjustment on the basis 
of the returns made by the roads to the bureau’s Order 
No. 3 and at the same time they are collecting all avail- 
able data on current price trends by districts with a 
view, it is understood, to applying them to the inven- 
tories in the form of “period prices” such as have been 
used in the recapture reports for years up to 1927. 
This method would produce a total considerably higher 
than the aggregate of the tentative values as adjusted 
and would probably support the results obtained by the 
use of the property investment basis if it did not pro- 
duce an even higher total. 

The commission also included in its compilations a 
table “to show that the fixed charges, or deductions 
from gross income, are not all chargeable against oper- 
ating income.” This showed the 1930 non-operating in- 
come other than equipment and joint facility rents as 
$358,886,237, while the deductions from gross income 
other than equipment and joint facility rents, amounted 
to $703,864,399 and the difference, or the amount to 
be met from operating income, was $344,978,162. How- 
ever, it was explained in a footnote that the last figure 
is misleading, unless it is taken into consideration that 
the non-operating income includes the dividends and 
interest received by one railway from another. 

The compilation made public by the commission in- 
cludes traffic statistics, revenues, expenses and income, 
maintenance expenses, wage statistics, balance sheet 
items, and unit revenues and costs by years back to 
1910 or 1920, and in some cases including five months 
of 1931, but in others going only as far as 1929. The 
traffic statistics included a table showing that while 
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in 1911 the ratie of passenger miles to freight ton- 
miles was 13.1 per cent, and in 1921 was 12.2 per 
cent, the ratio has fallen to 7 per cent in 1930. 

The wage siatistics show that while the average hours 
per employee decreased from 3,150 in 1916 to 2,527 in 
1930 the average compensation per hour has increased 
from 28.3 cents in 1916 to 67.6 cents in 1920 and 67.8 
cents in 1930. The annual compensation per employee 
increased from $891.62 in 1916 to $1,820.12 in 1920 
and has been gradually reduced to $1,714.39 in 1930. 
The latter figure compares with $1,744.03 in 1929 while 
the average compensation per hour increased from 
66.6 cents in 1929 to 67.8 cents in 1930, apparently be- 
cause the reductions in forces affected particularly the ~ 
lesser paid employees. 

The table of unit revenues and costs shows a deficit 
of .169 cents per passenger train car-mile in 1928 and 
of .586 cents in 1929 after deduction of operating ex- 
penses, rents and taxes from the revenues. 

A compilation based on the commission’s tentative 
valuation used in the 1920 rate case, plus net additions 
and betterments, was also put into the record on behalf 
of the railways by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, in his opening testi- 
mony. This arrived at a total of $24,566,756,055 at the 
end of 1930. The difference between this figure and that 
of the commission is doubtless explained mainly by the 
latter’s deduction for depreciation. or the Eastern dis- 
trict the total was $11,514,182,239; tor the Southern 
region, $3,024,711,207; and for the Western district, 
$10,027 ,862,609. 


Extension of Parcel 
Post Service Approved 


WasuinectTon, D. C. 


PPORTUNITY for additional experience of 
O governmental competition with private business 

was afforded by the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public July 10 giving its 
consent to the proposals of the Postmaster General to 
increase the limit of size of parcel post packages from 
84 to 100 inches, length and girth combined, and to in- 
crease the limit of weight of single parcels from 50 to 
70 pounds for deliveries to parcel post zones 4 to 8, in- 
clusive, which include distances of 301 miles or more. 
The commission also approved the establishment of a 
minimum charge for parcels measuring over 84 inches 
at the zone charge for a 10-pound parcel. 

These changes, which were proposed in connection 
with the proposal to increase the parcel post rates for 
the lower zones and smaller packages and to reduce the 
rates for the longer hauls and larger packages, were 
vigorously opposed by the express companies as calcu- 
lated to divert traffic from the express service to the 
postal service. They were considered, however, apart 
from the rate proposals on which hearings have not 
been concluded. When the parcel post was first estab- 
lished it was limited to 11-pound packages but the size 
and weight has been gradually extended. 

All of the proposals were made primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining increased revenue from the parcel- 
post service to offset in some measure the computed 
deficit therein which, according to the cost ascertain- 
ment made by the Postoffice Department, has existed for 
several years. The deficit for the fiscal year 1930, as 


thus indicated, was $15,570,730; tor 1929, $19,778,706; 
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for 1928, $7,039,930; for 1927, $4,479,585; and for 
1926, $2,959,733. 

Representatives of mail-order houses and of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation urged that opening 
the mails to the larger-sized packages and the extension 
of the 70-pound limit te the more distant zones would 
be of benefit to the posia} service and to the mail users. 

Under the act of Augus: 24, 1912, effective January 
1, 1913, the weight limit was fixed at 11 pounds and the 
size limit at 72 inches, !ength and girth combined. 
Effective August 15, 1913, the weight limit was raised 
to 20 pounds for the first and second zones. Effective 
January 1, 1914, the weight limit was raised to 50 
pounds for the first ard second zones and to 20 pounds 
for the other zones. Evtfcciive July 10, 1915, the size 
limit was increased to 84 inches. Effective March 15, 
1918, the weight limit was increased to 70 pounds for 
the first three zones and to 50 pounds for the other 
zones. The 70-pound limit has not been extended be- 
cause at the time the limit was fixed it was considered 
that the capacity of the service would not permit han- 
dling heavy parcels for any greater distance than 300 
miles, the limit for the third zone. It is now stated that 
the capacity of the service is such that the increased 
business anticipated from the proposed increases in 
weight and size can readily be handled without an undue 
increase in expense, and that the increase in revenue 
will be sufficient to warrant the establishment of the 
service. It is estimated by the department that the gross 
revenue will be increased $5,000,000 as the result of the 
increase in limits. Of this amount, $1,500,000 is at- 
tributed to the increase in the weight limit. These 
estimates are based upon the proposed changes in rates. 

The chief objections were made by the express com- 
panies. They contended that the present limits are 
higher than those required by a reasonable parcel-post 
service and that they are in a large measure responsible 
for the deficits. They also stated that a large part of 
the parcel-post traffic is competitive with express and 
that a considerable portion consists of traffic diverted 
from the latter by the gradual extension of the size and 
weight limits. Further extension, it was contended, 
will result in further diversion of long haul, heavy, and 
bulky traffic. 

“As to the fact of competition and diversion of traf- 
fic there is no doubt,” the commission said. “The extent 
of the diversion is another matter. No adequate figures 
as to this are available. It is not possible on this record 
to approximate how much of the present express traffic 
might be affected by the proposed changes. The ex- 
press companies have not made any extensive study of 
their own service to determine the extent to which pack- 
ages weighing from 51 to 70 pounds are now handled 
by them to destinations within the parcel-post zones 
where the increased parcel-post weight limit is intended 
to apply. A single test was made covering express ship- 
ments forwarded from New York City on December 
27, 1930, to 47 representative cities throughout the 
United States. It does not afford a factual basis for 
any prediction as to whether or not there would be a 
material diversion of traffic as contended by the express 
companies. From other data of record it might be con- 
cluded that the increase in weight limit, apart from 
other factors, would result in little if any diversion of 
traffic. 

“Tt was testified on behalf of the Department that only 
a few parcels weighing over 50 pounds are now carried 
for delivery in the first three zones. It is stated that 
parcels weighing over 50 pounds that probably would 
be mailed to the zones beyond the ‘hird if the weight 
limit were increased to 70 pounds would be a smaller 
per cent of the total than the per cent shown for the 
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first three zones because oi the greater postage charges 
and the fact that such charges more closely approximate 
the charges for service by express. From exhibits of rec- 
ord it is shown that in 1928, the total of all parcels 
handled was 751,980,239 Of this amount, 210,835,775, 
about 28 per cent, moved to zones beyond the third, Of 
this 4,917,519 parcels, or 2.33 per cent, weighed from 21 
to 50 ‘pounds. Upon the basis of these figures and un- 
der existing rates, an extensive movement to zones 4 to 
8 inclusive, of packages weighing over 50 pounds does 
not appear to be probable. 

“The increase in size limit from 84 to 100 inches, 
aside from changes in rates, is relied upon to bring in 
the greater portion of increased revenue. It is not con- 
sidered likely that parcels over 84 inches would weigh 
less than 10 pounds, so that packages of all weights from 
10 to 70 pounds would be affected. Many packages 
now within existing weight limits are barred because of 
the size restriction. A large number of these probably 
would be sent by parcel post if the size restriction were 
removed. There are no data of record from which to 
estimate how great an increase in the number of ship- 
ments there would be. The Department estimated that 
the probable increase in revenue would be about 
$3,500,000. There is no estimate as to the amount by 
which the cost of performing parcel-post service might 
be increased as a result of handling parcels of greater 
size. 

“The Department states that a considerable increase 
in parcel post shipments will result from the extension 
of the size and weight limits; that the facilities of the 
service are adequate to handle it; that the additional 
expense to be incurred will not be excessive; and that 
a sufficient increase in revenue will result. There is 
sufficient evidence to show that the position taken by 
the Department is justified, at least to an extent which 
would warrant trying out the effects of the proposed 
extensions. The lack of additional evidence does not 
in this instance furnish substantial ground for with- 
holding our consent.” 

The Postoffice Department announced after the de- 
cision that it has started an intensive campaign “‘to make 
the American people parcel-post-minded.” A plan of 
education has been mapped out by postal officials which, 
it is hoped, will result in a much more extensive use of 
the fourth class mail privileges. The first step in this 
direction has been the appointment of parcel post super- 
visors at 60 of the largest postoffices throughout the 
country. It will be the duty of these officials to come 
in contact with the public, to offer suggestions to ship- 
pers and to hear complaints with a view to increasing 
the use of the parcel post mail facilities. A parcel post 
rate guide has been prepared and will be in possession 
of the local postmasters at those centers for distribution 
to all mailers. 





THe Norrotk & WESTERN MaGAziNE is planning to create 
“a complete transportation library,” and has asked the co- 
operation of the railroad’s employees in building up a collection 
of suitable reading material. Such material should be on the 
general subject of transportation; specifically, “books or 
pamphlets covering history as it is related to transportation, 
geographical studies, maps, statistical information about the 
various transportation agencies in the United States, cities, 
counties and ports served by the railroad, information about 


railroads in foreign countries, engineering information, and 
books or pamphlets dealing with any subject related to railroad 
motive power, traffic, maintenance and operation.” Although 
intended primarily as a reference library, “eventually, any of 
the books may be taken out for a limited period by any N. & W. 
employee.” 
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A Crane Tractor 
for Close Quarters 


HE  Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee 
Wis., has begun the construction of the Load- 
master crane, which has already appealed to sev- 

eral railroads as a useful combination of hoisting ma- 
chinery and tractor equipment for work around rail- 
road storehouses, shops, etc. The machine is a heavy- 
duty industrial tractor, equipped with a revolving crane 
and mounted on rubber-tired wheels, or Trackson 
crawlers. For special work, it can also be equipped 
with a 160-cu. ft. air compressor. 

Compactness is secured by mounting the crane on top 
of the engine, where the boom is raised or lowered and 
swung in a complete circle by power. Both movements 
are controlled from the driver’s seat. The standard 
10-ft. boom has a rated capacity of 3,500 lb. and a lift- 
ing height of 12 ft. 4 in. under the hook, although the 
reach can be increased to 16 ft. by using a longer boom. 
The overall width of 65 in. and the overall length of 
120 in. make it possible to turn the machine in a short 
radius. The overall height of 814 ft. from the ground 
allows it to operate through doorways. 

With the turret-type boom, hoisting can be performed 
without turning the tractor, while the high base of the 
boom offers no interference to the operation of the ma- 
chine as a tractor in pushing or pulling loads and facili- 
tates operations in close quarters. The latter feature is 
especially advantageous in handling loads in and out 
of cars from the ground level. The machine is capable 
-of traveling 11 m.p.h. when equipped with wheels, while 
the crawler tractor is adapted for heavy-duty operation 
over soft and uneven ground, the weight being dis- 
tributed so that the crawlers will assure traction under 
heavy drawbar pulls. The machine, equipped with an 
air compressor, dispenses with the inconvenience of 
handling unwieldly lengths of hose. 

The Missouri Pacific has eight of these cranes in use 
at the present time, having installed them at small shop 
points where a single skilled operator serves all de- 
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partments in pulling trailers, loading and unloading ma- 
terials and scrap around the stores, mounting air pumps, 
side rods and tires in the roundhouses, and handling 
couplers, scrap and lumber around the repair tracks. 
The illustration shows one of these machines in service 
on the Missouri Pacific at Dupo, IIl. 


Transport Co-ordination 


In The Event of War 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
SSUMPTION by the federal government of pos- 
A session and control and actual operation of trans- 
portation systems in the event of another war 
should be only a last resort, Clyde B. Aitchison, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, testified before the 
War Policies Commission on May 18 in a statement of 
his individual views as to war transportation policies, 
which he said had been made without submission to or 
approval by the commission. Mr. Aitchison submitted 
to the War Policies Commission the resuits of a com- 
prehensive study he had made in review %f the causes 
which brought about federal control in 1918 and 1919 
and of the greatly changed conditions since, from which 
he drew the conclusion that “it is not probable that any 
emergency condition now within range of vision would 
call for any such degree or similar kind of federal con- 
trol as was required during the late war.’ Since the 
war, he said, there has been a marked betterment of the 
transportation machinery provided by law for the 
handling of emergency transportation situations, that ma- 
chinery has been tested under conditions of great stress 
and found to be workable, and “economic changes which 
have been so forceful as to amount to a second industrial 
revolution are still in progress.” A summary of his 
conclusions follows: 

To put the experiences of the late war to profitable 
future use we must consider the circumstances, legal and 
economic, which applied then, and weight them to com- 
pensate for the many subsequent changes. 

In looking to the future in terms of past experience 
we must recognize the great increment to the transporta- 
tion plant of the country in the last 14 years. (1) 
There have been marked increases in the efficiency and 
size of the operating plant of the railways; (2) the water 
tonnage has increased both in foreign and domestic serv- 
ice; and inland waterways which were hardly more 
than projects have become actualities; (3) the incredibly 
rapid development and widespread use of motor truck 
and auto bus service, upon a highway system enormously 
expanded and improved since 1917; (4) the advent of 
the aeroplane as a commercial factor; (5) the develop- 
ment of the system of pipe lines conveying oil or gas, 
and petroleum products; and (6) the long distance trans- 
mission of electric power. These facts have the effect 
of either increasing the capacity of the railroads’ plant, 
or of taking away from it huge amounts of traffic which 
but a short time ago could move only by rail. It seems 
inconceivable that the railroads can again be subjected 
to such a strain as was put upon them in 1917. 

The entire lack of training of industriai personnel and 
management in meeting such emergency conditions as 
we faced in 1917 was a decided factor in the then inefh- 
ciency and resulting confusion and congestion. At- 
tempts to meet the emergency trained the personnel and 
management of carriers, of shippers, and of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government as well. 
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Premising these greatly changed conditions, it is not 
probable that any emergency condition now within range 
of vision would call for any such degree or similar 
kind of federal control as was required during the late 
war. If a military emergency should come, we know 
that the more that cooperation in service assimilates 
itself to unification, the less will be the cost and the 
more efficient will be the service, and the less the dis- 
turbance of usual economic relations in the country. 
Unification should be sought as soon as the emergency 
arises. To permit prompt and unhesitating action, war 
carriers or shippers should not be subject to the penalties 
of the antitrust acts for things they do in response to 
the emergency request or. demand of the President or 
other agency of the government. 

At as early a stage in the emergency as possible, an 
officer or agent should be designated by the President, 
with functions which might be termed those of a Director 
General of Transportation. He should carry the au- 
thority of the President and Commander in Chief; he 
should act as the coordinating agent between all branches 
of the military and civil establishments, and carriers of 
all descriptions,—rail, water, highway, air, or pipe line,— 
individually or collectively, so far as transportation is 
concerned and as may be deemed necessary. To that 
end he should be able to formulate the problem set to 
be met by the carriers and by the regulatory bodies, fed- 
eral and state, and he should speak responsibly and 
definitely as to where the public interest lies in respect 
of transportation, and as to production and distribution, 
so far as affected by transportation. 

Three distinct courses would be open to the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to coordinate the agencies 
and resources of the government and of the carriers: 

1. Utilization of the existing agencies provided by 
law, particularly by the use of his own statutory powers 
as to the order of priority through his Director General 
of Transportation and by use of mandatory expanded 
emergency powers of the commission in the execution 
of the plan. Exercise of these powers may be supple- 
mented by such voluntary cooperation through organiza- 
tions of carriers as he accepts. 

2. Acquisition of possession and control under the 
Federal Possession and Control Act, and exercise of 
control in a manner which falls short of actual govern- 
ment operation, as to selected carriers or groups of car- 
riers, or to an extent limited so as not to oust the own- 
ers from the beneficial occupancy of their properties. 

3. Assumption by the President of possession and con- 
trol and actual operation of particular systems of trans- 
portation or of all transportation systems. 

Of these possible courses, the first is the most desir- 
able. The second course, of limited possession and con- 
trol, should not be entered upon if utilization of the 
existing laws or agencies will meet the emergency; and 
the third, full possession and operation, should be a 
last resort. 

To minimize direct expense to the government control 
should be exercised under the regulatory power as far as 
possible, rather than by actual appropriation of prop- 
erty or of the beneficial use thereof under the war power. 
No formal guaranty of earnings or awarding of just 
compensation would be necessary unless what was done 
was equivalent to a taking of the property. 

Financing the needs of the carriers may be accom- 
plished as was done during the transition period follow- 
ing federal control. There was then created a revolving 
fund from which loans were made to necessitous carriers 
upon the certificate of the commission as to public in- 
terest and adequacy of security. It is not wise that a 
railroad finance corporation should seek to raise large 
sums in competition for funds with the government. 
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No opinion is expressed as to the adequacy of the 
existing machinery for the adjustment of wage disputed 
between carriers and their employees. 

Some modifications of existing laws are desirable so 
that they may be available promptly if an emergency 
should occur. 

1. The federal possession and control act of August 
29, 1916, should be clarified so as to avoid uncertainty 
as to what is meant by “any system or systems of trans- 
portation” which the President takes under federal pos- 
session and control. 

2. The commission should be permitted in time of war, 
with or without hearing, to authorize the pooling or 
division of traffic or earnings, regardless of the effect 
upon competition. The present law requires as a con- 
dition precedent that competition shall not be unduly 
restrained. Exigencies of war may require competition 
to be done away with for the time. 

3. In time of war or threatened war the commission 
should have a summary power as to rates, similar to 
its emergency powers as to service and routes, so that 
it may promptly fix emergency rates limited to a period 
to be declared by the commission. The resulting rates 
should be subject to review and correction upon a com- 
plaint or investigation on the commission’s own motion, 
as in the case of rates established by the carriers in 
usual course. 

4. The definition of “car service’ and the scope of 
the interstate commerce act should be broadened so as 
to include other forms of transportation service in time 
of war or threatened war, and “carrier by railroad” 
should be made to include other kinds of carriers than 
railroads, so that the emergency powers of the commis- 
sion as to service may cover all forms of interstate trans- 
port. 


Such broadening of power should be limited to the 
emergency period, evidenced by appropriate legislative 
or executive proclamation under authority of law. No 
opinion is now expressed as to what the peacetime 
policy should be in this particular. 

5. Power should be vested in the President, in time 
of war and for a brief transition period thereafter, en- 


abling him to readjust functions as between various ex- 
ecutive and administrative departments and agencies of 
the government. This was done by the temporary Over- 


man Act of May 20, 1918. 


* *« * 





Major-General Sir Henry W. Thornton, President of the Cana- 
dian’ National, Reviewing the 79th C. N. R. Battery, 
Canadian Artillery, at the Cenotaph, Montreal, :Que. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Books and Letters... 


Public Exhibit of 
New Locomotives 


Barre, Vt. 
To THE Epiror: 


I have just read the letter that Mr. Ainsworth wrote to 
you, appearing in your issue of July 11 about the Burlington 
placing one of its locomotives on exhibition for the engineer- 
ing students of the University of Colorado. 

I wish to say that the Central Vermont placed engine 
number 600, one of its new Mountain type locomotives, on 
exhibition at Burlington, Vt., for the benefit of the engineering 
students at the University of Vermont in the class of 1928. 
When it received its first Texas type engine (No. 700) in 
1928 it was placed on exhibition for a few hours at different 
places on the main line and at Montpelier, Vt., for the public 
to inspect. 

Etwin K. HEATH. 


Offer Lowest 
Fares One Day a Week 


New York. 
To THE Epitor: 


It has been announced that certain western and southwestern 
cailroads have decided to abandon the two-cents-a-mile rate 
which they have been “trying out” for some time past. I am 
not surprised. The rail-bus problem is not going to be solved 
‘by any such methods as that. Guesswork! That is all they 
are. The sooner the railroads awaken to that fact, the better 
for all concerned. 

The weak link in the chain of passenger department adminis- 
tration is this: Nobody knows what it costs to transport a 
passenger. Until we do know, it is a waste of breath to talk 
about the “right” rate. For all I know, there is no such 
thing. But there is a rate which is not so high as to discourage 
travel nor so low as to be wholly unprofitable to the carriers. 
Let the railroads find out what that rate is—by a series of 
long-continued experiments carried on in various parts of 
the country. 

The automobile is here to stay. So is the motor bus. The 
motor bus is a thorn in the side of the railroads. To reduce 
passenger rates, day in and day out, to one and a half or 
two cents a mile, merely to put the buses out of business 
is suicidal. But if, as I suspect, the chief attraction the buses 
offer is low rates, the railroads could meet and beat this 
competition by making equally low rates—both one way and 
round trip—one day a week. By doing this, they could 
“clean up” the cheap travel. They would, in all likelihood, 
get so large a proportion of it that the long-distance buses 
would have to quit. 

J. M. CAMPBELL. 


New Book 


Coal. By A. T. Shurick, consulting mining engineer, 1775 
Broadway, New York. Price $12. 


This book is made up of loose-leaf graphs which provide a 
means for recording statistical data, such as weekly production 
movement, prices, consumption and stocks, etc., of the coal in- 
dustry. Space is provided on active graphs for projecting one 
or more years ahead, and blank sheets with appropriate rulings 
may be inserted for supplementary graphs on the same models 
for local districts, states, company performances, prices, etc., 
to suit individual needs. Explanatory text preceding the graphs 
give# source of data and scheduled time of publication. 
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Something New in Commuters 


For 17 years, Henry Manasse, 72 years of age, has ridden 
the Reading between his home at Reading, Pa., and Philadel- 
phia, 59 miles, to attend every major league baseball game 
that has been played in the latter city—a rather unique re- 
cord among commuters. Before 1914, Mr. Manasse was an 
occasional commuter to Philadelphia but when in that year 
he retired from the clothing business in Reading, he was left 
free to indulge to the fullest his baseball commuting whim. 
Between May 1 and October 1, he boards the 11 :20-0’clock 
train every morning at Reading, except on double-header 
days when he finds it necessary to take the 9:10. 


Where the Pinch Will Be Felt Most 


Among the many letters received by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission protesting against an increase in freight 
rates is one from the J. L. Summers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., whose officers can see in the railroad 
proposal nothing but another scheme to pinch the consumer. 
The letter says that as recently as April 20, its principal 
product, shoe horns, iron or steel, was advanced from third 
to second class in the Official Classification and that the in- 
crease in rates “came at a very inopportune time and has al- 
ready hurt the sale of this particular article.’ A further in- 
crease of 15 per cent, this company believes, would be dis- 
astrous. 


When the Pullman Building Was an Apartment Hotel 


The Pullman building on Michigan boulevard at Chicago, 
that monument to the days when George M. Pullman was 
the guiding genius of the Pullman Palace Car Company, was 
entirely too spacious for office purposes when it was opened 
in 1884, and all but three of the nine floors were turned into 
an apartment hotel. The elevators near the Michigan boule- 
vard entrance, the Pullman News relates, were for the exclu- 
sive use of the apartment tenants, while those near the 
Adams street entrance were for office employees. A score 
of notables who were making their start in Chicago in the 
Eighties and Nineties lived there. One relic of the Pullman 
Company’s venture as a landlord still remains in the build- 
ing storeroom. It is a painting of Mme. Emma Eames, 
grand opera star, left there by the admiring artist when his 
rent became overdue and he was forced to vacate his apart- 
ment. Another resident had a shelf 12-in. in width around 
the walls of each room, and on the shelves were nothing 
but quart bottles of Scotch and Irish whisky. 


The Ghost Train’s Successor 
New York. 
To THE EpITorR: 


Arlington Bryant in the Railway Age of June 27 shows, by 
Citing the instance of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern loco- 
motive No. 4712, that New Haven locomotive No. 129 was not 
the only locomotive ever operated in the United States with 
two headlights. To further controvert that statement I have 
a distinct recollection of another instance about 1896 or 1897. 

When the famous “Ghost Train” of the New England (form- 
erly the New York & New England), leaving Boston at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, was discontinued, the leaving time of 
its successor was advanced to 1 o’clock. The train was moved 
from the old New England station at the foot of Summer 
street, where the South station now stands, to the Park Square 
station and operated to Readville, Mass., over the Providence 
division of the New Haven, thence running over the tracks 
of the original New England road. This train was the prede- 
cessor of thte present Knickerbocker Limited of the New 
Haven. The locomotive hauling this train was a Rogers 4-4-0 
type and bore the New England number 185, or possibly 183 
or 184. It carried two headlights, side by side in front of the 
stack and was thus equipped for many months. 


Dr. FrRepertcK S. McKay. 
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I. C. C. to Investigate Various Railway 
Practices 


_That the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is not planning to devote the next 
few months exclusively to a consideration 
of the railroad rate case was indicated on 
July 13 when it announced that it had 
instituted a proceeding of inquiry and in- 
vestigation into “certain practices of car- 
riers which affect operating revenues and 
expenses” with a view to ascertaining 
whether they are “lawful and consistent 
with economical and efficient manage- 
ment” and to furnish the commission with 
“information necessary to perform its 
duties.” The subjects announced as first 
to be investigated are: Prices paid for 
railroad fuel, and practices in connection 
with the handling of coal at tidewater 
points; lake coal; private freight cars; 
the spotting of cars at industries; and 
the construction and maintenance of sid- 
ings for shippers. They will be set down 
for hearing, as separate parts of the in- 
vestigation, at times and places subse- 
quently to be announced. 

The proceeding has been designated as 
Ex Parte 104, while the rate case is Ex 
Parte 103, and administrative charge of 
it has been assigned to Division 6, Com- 
missioners Eastman, McManamy and Lee. 
It is understood that much of the work 
will be done by the Bureau of Service 
which has already collected some informa- 
tion along the lines indicated. 


Truck-Competitive Rates 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has. been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to put into effect 
on short notice a freight tariff establish- 
ing a rate of 35 cents per 100 lb. minimum 
60,000 Ib., on all commodities named in 
the official classification, with a few ex- 
ceptions, between Boston and Harlem 
River, or New York Pier No. 37, East 
River, to meet the competition of trucks 
that have offered rates as low as 40 cents 
including pick-up and delivery service. 
The proposed rate supersedes rates rang- 
ing from 40 to 66 cents. The immediate 
reason for the application was that the 
Eastern Steamship Lines had established a 
similar rate in a Shipping Board tariff 
which did not require the statutory notice 
of 30 days. 

The northwestern railroads have applied 
to the commission for authority to estab- 
ish a 20-cent station-to-station freight 
rate between Seattle, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore., for an experimental period 
ending with 1931, to meet truck competi- 
tion, applicable on all commodities with a 
few exceptions not particularly susceptible 
to truck transportation. The minimum on 


the 20-cent rate is to be 40,000 lb. and it 
takes the place of 25-cent and 30-cent 
rates subject to a minimum of 30,000 
pounds, 


Interborough Loses Seven-Cent Fare 
Suit 

The Court of Appeals, highest court in 
the State of New York, on July 15, de- 
cided in favor of the City of New York 
in the litigation to prevent any action look- 
ing to the advance of the universal five 
cent fare to a rate of seven cents on the 
lines operated by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. The court confines it- 
self to the single question whether the 
state Transit Commission has power un- 
der the law to increase the rate of fare 
without the consent of the city. The 
court holds that the rate is fixed by the 
contract between the operating company 
and the city. “It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the legislature that the Public 
Service Commission, predecessor of the 
present Transit Commission, should not 
make a rate of fare except on approval of 
the city.” 

It is believed that the Interborough will 
abandon its efforts to carry the fare ques- 
tion to the Federal courts. 

The court also sustained the lower 
court in denying the Interborough the 
right to charge a ten-cent fare on the 
lines of the Manhattan Elevated. 


New England Council in Favor of 
B. & M.-New Haven Merger 


The New England Council has formal- 
ly notified the governors of the six New 
England States that the Council has placed 
itself on record as in favor of consolida- 
tion of the Boston & Maine and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, provided 
control of the consolidated roads rests in 
New England. A resolution to this effect 
was passed at the Council’s twenty-third 
quarterly meeting, recently held. The 
governors were notified that all the Rhode 
Island members present, and in addition 
two Massachusetts members, had voted 
against the resolution for consolidation, 
while all other members present from all 
other states, had voted in favor. 

The Council’s vote virtually endorses 
the majority report of the New England 
Governor’s Railroad Committee which 
the six New England governors appointed 
nearly two years ago at the suggestion of 
the Council. The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, that the New England Coun- 
cil declare itself in favor of the consoli- 
dation of the Boston & Maine and New 
Haven railroads, provided this be worked 
out in such manner that the control shall 
rest in New England.” 
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S. P. Employees Organize to Promote 
Patronage 


Employees on the Southern Pacific 
Lines have organized and instituted a 
vigorous campaign against unrestricted 
and unregulated highway transportation 
service in an effort to win traffic back to 
the railroads. Numerous “Railroad Fam- 
ily Clubs” have been organized and at 
the railroad’s headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., the “Southern Pacific Club”, 
composed of more than 3,000 members of 
the general office forces, has entered into 
an active campaign. 

At San Francisco and at points on the 
line employees have held meetings with 
addresses by speakers sympathetic to the 
railroads, to which merchants and busi- 
ness men were invited in order to enable 
them to gain first-hand information of 
the employee attitude. The message of 
“Ship by Rail” has been brought to the 
fore in these meetings. In return for 
expenditures by employees in local stores 
they expect the merchant to patronize 
railroad freight service. These meetings 
have been supplemented by local news- 
paper advertisements which have included 
a list of firms that ship by rail. 

In buying from local merchants em- 
ployees hand out cards reading: “This 
purchase made by a railroad employee 
with Railroad Payroll Money. Ship and 
Travel by Rail and help keep ME on the 
Payroll so I can continue to trade with 
YOU.” The card carries the Southern 
Pacific Lines emblem in one corner. 


Wheat Crop Moves Rapidly 


Loadings of the 1931 wheat crop in 
the Southwest have reached high levels 
during June and July, both because of a 
heavy yield per acre and a desire on the 
part of growers to market their wheat at 
present prices. Loadings of grain, mostly 
wheat, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe from June 15 to July 13 totaled 37,342 
cars as compared with 32,073 in the same 
period in 1930. The Santa Fe sét a new 
high mark for a single day on July 8 
with 2,723 cars loaded. Other days of 
large wheat loadings were June 30, 2,568 
cars; July 1, 2,436; July 7, 2,424; July 9, 
2,576. The previous record was on July 
13, 1929, when 2,149 cars were loaded in 
a single day. During the five days from 
July 7 to 11 inclusive, the Santa Fe loaded 
12,292 cars, or an average of 2,458 cars per 
day, which is the longest sustained heavy 
loading of grain that the railroad has ex- 
perienced. The Santa Fe had about 20,000 
cars in reserve at the start of the grain 
movement, and has borrowed 5,000 addi- 
tional cars from connections. 

On the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
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from June 15 to July 11, the grain loading 
totaled 14,667 cars, as compared with 12,- 
030 cars in the same period of 1930. 
The largest single day’s loading was on 
July 11, with 1,149 cars. On both the 
Santa Fe and the Rock Island, the peak 
of the grain movement has now been 
passed, 


Excursion Tariff Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from July 10, until Febru- 
ary 10, 1932, the operation of schedules 
published by the Chicago Great Western 
proposing the acceptance of excursion pas- 
senger tickets in parlor or sleeping cars 
upon payment of parlor or sleeping car 
fare between Chicago, Forest Park and 
Maywood, Ill, on the one hand and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis on the other 
hand. 


Wage Statistics for April 


Class I railways have reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 1,331,138 employees as of the middle 
of the month of April, and their total 
compensation was $187,319,049. Compared 
with the returns for the corresponding 
month of last year the summary for April 
shows a decrease in the number of em- 
ployees of 241,428 or 15.35 per cent. The 
total compensation shows a decrease of 
$38,441,186, or 17.03 per cent. 


1. C. C. to Investigate Truck Service 
of Electric Line 


On petition of the Chicago & North 
Western the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered an investigation of 
the rates and practices of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee incident to its 
operation of a “ferry truck” service be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee by which it 
loads and transports on flat cars merchan- 
dise loaded in truck bodies and trailers. 
The investigation, was ordered under the 
docket number of the commission’s receat 
investigation of container service. 


Illinois Governor Signs Motor Vehicle 
Limitations Law 


A bill limiting the size of motor buses 
and trucks operated on the highways of 
Illinois has been signed by Governor 
Emmerson of that state. It provides that 
a bus or truck must not exceed 35 ft. in 
length, nor any combination of vehicles, 
such as a truck and trailer, 65 ft. in 
length. After January 1, 1933, combina- 
tions of vehicles must not exceed 40 ft. 
in length. After the same date, all trucks 
must be equipped with pneumatic tires if 
they are operated at a speed of more than 
10 miles an hour. 


North Western Prizes for Young 
Farmers 


The Chicago & North Western has 
created 50 new prize trips to Chicago for 
the International Livestock Exposition 
each December for Four-H club boys and 
girls. This action increases the number 
of trips now available for boys and girls 
who are proficient in the raising of live- 
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stock and in home economics to 150 each 
year. The prizes are restricted to con- 
testants residing along the lines of the 
North Western and are in each case equal 
to the cost of one round trip ticket to 
Chicago from the station at which the 
winner lives. 


Farmers Shown N. Y. Terminals 


Sixty farmers and agricultural agents 
from Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
were the guests of the Pennsylvania in 
New York on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 14 and 15, having been escorted to 
the city on Monday evening by officers 
of the road and of the Federal Farm 
Board. The visitors inspected the fruit 
and vegetable terminus of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Pier 27, North River, where 725 
carloads of perishables can be displayed 
at. one time, and afterward visited the 
Sunnyside express terminal, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s dining car commissary, and other 
facilities. 


Erie Pleads Guilty 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that the Erie on July 10 
had pleaded guilty in the federal court 
at Newark, N. J., to 15 counts in an 
indictment charging it with failure to col- 
lect published tariff charges on carload 
shipments of flour stored in its Wee- 
hawken pier for Frederick W. Huber, Inc., 
a flour dealer of Brooklyn, N. Y., and that 
Federal Judge Bascom S. Deaver had im- 
posed a fine of $1,000 on each count, or 
$15,000. The indictment was returned by 
a federal grand jury on information fur- 
nished by the commission’s Bureau of In- 
quiry. Ten counts of the indictment were 
dismissed. 


Retiring Roadmaster Honored 


In commemoration of the long and 
loyal service of James Teyro, roadmaster 
on the Minneapolis & St. Louis, at Hop- 
kins, Minn., who retired on May 31, after 
51 years of continuous service, this road 
has published an attractively printed and 
illustrated booklet containing a biograph- 
ical record of Mr. Teyro’s career. The 
booklet is entitled “After 51 Years” and 
is the story of “The Old Roadmaster,” 
As stated in the foreword, the booklet 
contains “the simple recital of one plain 
honest man’s life which has been entirely 
devoted to one job..... For 51 years he 
has capably and faithfully served the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, whose manage- 
ment has issued this little tribute as a 
mark of the esteem in which they hold 
him.” 


Court Sanctions L. & N. Shop Closing 


The federal district court at Louisville, 
Ky., on July 6, issued a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the city of Cloverport 
(Ky.) from attempting to compel the 
Louisville & Nashville to fulfill a contract 
which provides for the maintenance of 
shop facilities at that point. The court 
held that the city is entitled to a jury 
trial to determine the amount of damages, 
not in excess of $20,000, to which it may 


be entitled. The contract with the city 


was originally made by the Louisville, St. 
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Louis & Texas, and provided that the 
road’s shops should be located at Clover- 
port in return for the proceeds from the 
sale of $20,000 city bonds. When the L 
& N. purchased the Louisville, Henderson 
& St. Louis, the successor of the L. St. L. 
& T., the shops at Cloverport were aban- 
doned. 


Pullman Excursions Increase Passen- 
gers Per Car 


Reduced rates offered by the Pullman 
Company for sleeping car travel on week- 
ends from April 11 to July 12 have re- 
sulted in nearly trebling the number of 
passengers carried per car as compared 
with the average for 1930. During the 
1931 period, 10,029 passengers traveled at 
Pullman excursion rates in 349 cars, or 
an average of 28.8 per car. The average 
number of passengers per car in 1930 
was 10.57. One 16-section car operated 
between St. Paul, Minn., and International 
Falls on July 3 and 4 carried 42 pas- 
sengers. Twenty-one cars operated on 
the same date carried an average of 29.2 
passengers per car. 

Single occupancy sales have been main- 
tained at a satisfactory rate. During 
June, 1931, the sales totaled 62,460 as 
compared with 36,829 in June, 1930, or 
an increase of about 85 per cent. 


Move To Enjoin Enforcement of Texas 
Motor Truck Law 


A petition for an injunction to restrain 
Texas authorities from enforcing the new 
law limiting the loads of cotton which 
may be moved by truck, has been filed 
in the Federal district court at Houston, 
Tex., by a firm of cotton factors and ship- 
pers. The law, passed in the recent 
session of the Texas legislature, limits the 
load of a motor truck to 10 uncompressed 
bales of cotton or 20 compressed bales, 
and provides also that the load must be 
carried in a closed body. 

The petition alleges that the shipper 
has 1931 licenses to operate eight trucks 
and trailers between points in Colorado 
County, Tex., and Houston, carrying loads 
of more than 10,000 lb. The shipper 
alleges that contracts have been made 
to deliver more than 5,000 bales of cotton 
to Houston, contracts which the shipper 
will be unable to carry out if the new 
law is enforced. 


Chicago Proposes Two New Passenger 
Terminals 


The Chicago city council committee on 
railway terminals has adopted a plan for 
the consolidation of the passenger terminal 
facilities of the railroads now using the 
Central, Dearborn, Grand Central and La 
Salle stations in Chicago into two 
terminals to be known as the New South 
Central station and the New Lake Front 
station. The plan would involve abandon- 
ment of the four present stations. On 
July 13 the plan had not yet been pre- 
sented to any of the railroads involved. 
It represented the work of the engineer 
of the city council railway terminals com- 
mittee, Edward J. Noonan. 

Under the proposed rearrangement the 
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DEPRESSION 


has forced 


Locomotive Obsolescence 


@ AS LONG as the traffic was there to move, the railroads were 
not under pressure to weed out the older power. 

@ But depression has had a selective effect and the necessity of 
returning the maximum net out of a diminishing gross has forced 
the intensive use of the most efficient motive power. 

@ With the return of normal business, the necessity of maintaining 
the maximum net will prohibit the introduction of the older and less 
efficient locomotives into a schedule of operation adjusted to the 
use of highly efficient motive power. 

@ Do not let the old locomotives waste the increasing gross. Buy 


new Super-Power and keep efficiency up to its present standard. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


LIMA OHIO 
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South Central station, to be located on 
Harrison street, between La Salle and 
Wells streets, would serve the New York 
Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Minne- the 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Chicago & Alton, the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville and the Atchison, 
Of those roads the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the 


Central, the Chicago, 


Topeka & Santa Fe. 
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Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville are 
now located in the Dearborn station, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Soo Line are 
located in the Grand Central station, and 
New York Central and the 
Island occupy the La Salle station. 
Chicago & Alton would be removed from 
the Union station in favor of the Wabash 
which now uses the Dearborn station. 
The Lake Front station, to be located 


Rock 
The 


Western. 
occupy the 
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on the site of the present Central station 
at Roosevelt road and Michigan avenue, 
would serve the [Illinois 
Michigan Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Erie, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Pere Marquette, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and the Grand Trunk 
The first three roads now 

Central station, 
Erie, and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Central, the 


while the 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam 


Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 17 Switching and Terminal Companies. 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1931 AND 1930 
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United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
7 = warns % A. Sa 

1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
242,880.83 242,636.18 60,242.58 60,343.55 46,100.93 46,121.76 136,537.32 136,170.87 
$283,161.230 $354.429,276 $120,912,374 $158,307,908 $55,276,160 $64,607,339 $106,972,696 $131,514,029 
46,981,178 60,428,360 26,778,810 33,577,729 5,589,329 7,515,795 14,613,039 19,334,836 
8,828,943 9,325,212 3,401,480 3,637,918 1,496,032 1,564,742 3,931,431 4,122,552 
9,360,426 12,221,721 * 3,888,711 5,410,479 1,766,902 2,079,249 3,704,813 4,731,993 
12,461,590 15,701,552 7,226,293 9,431,220 915,628 1,073,388 4,320,669 5,196,944 
7,482,272 10,378,579 4,016,037 5,448,814 1,031,751 1,344,286 2,434,484 3,585,479 
976,757 1,214,831 328,396 451,984 199,042 219,747 449,319 543,100 
233,295 435,950 80,061 199,564 24,636 30,209 128,598 206,177 
369,020,101 463,263,581 166,472,040 216,066,488 66,250,208 78,374,337 136,297,853 168,822,756 
52,627,360 70,784,644 21,114,074 28,763,458 9,313,560 11,416,943 22,199,726 30,604,243 
72,372,224 90,505,034 33,909,335 42,146,434 13,101,964 16,296,653 25,360,925 32,061,947 
10,270,622 11,305,287 3,985,281 4,249,070 1,775,490 2,029,437 4,509,851 5,026,780 
134,487,689 159,619,645 63,241,664 75,688,601 22,365,775 25,811,660 48,880,250 58,119,384 
3,472,573 4,426,195 1,703,692 2,140,016 375,872 476,058 1,393,009 1,810,121 
15,484,374 16,496,696 6,689,511 7,096,152 2,752,330 2,758,891 6,042,533 6,641,653 
647,519 1,195,221 127,397 216,792 102,285 94,252 417,837 884,177 
288,067,323 351,942,280 130,516,160 159,866,939 49,582,706 58,695,390 107,968,457 135,379,951 
80,952,778 111,321,361 35,955,880 56,199,549 16,667,502 19,678,947 28,329,396 35,442,805 
27,965,474 31,014,383 11,785,146 13,604,309 5,374,127 5,643,338 10,806,201 11,766,736 
61,678 84,454 29,865 27,921 8,855 18,055 22,958 38,478 
52,925,626 80,222,464 24,140,869 42,567,319 11,284,520 14,017,554 17,500,237 23,637,591 
8,986,375 8,314,106 4,067,637 4,181,685 1,037,530 393,668 3,881,208 3,738,753 
2,675,631 2,585,772 1,487,845 1,395,494 288,386 271,254 899,402 919,024 
41,263,620 69,322,586 18,585,389 36,990,140 9,958,604 13,352,632 12,719,627 18,979,814 
78.06 75.97 78.40 73.99 74.84 74.89 79.22 79.01 

FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED WITH MAY, 1931 AND 1930 

242,779.69 242,746.88 60,267.29 60,359.97 46,097.51 46,139.09 136,414.89 136,247.82 
$1,592,969,074 $1,711,299,790 $602,461,780 $750,198,406 $271,029,668 $327,901,192 $519,477,626 $633,200,192 
241,206,688 313,619,616 136,019,675 168,857,917 33,482,197 47,067,127 71,704,816 97,694,572 
44,028,882 46,406,525 16,879,317 17,692,018 7,476,536 7,845,622 19,673,029 20,868,885 
38,276,185 50,544,092 15,530,602 22,714,780 7,171,693 8,290,583 15,573,890 19,538,729 
60,112,984 74,528,377 34,704,816 43,006,880 4,780,788 6,033,238 20,627,380 25,488,259 
37,594,457 47,060,947 20,259,815 24,605,951 5,716,875 7,157,042 11,617,767 15,297,954 
4,733,708 5,526,874 1,551,845 1,835,929 843,456 983,672 2,338,413 2,707,273 
1,294,944 1,681,732 381,238 516,014 130,134 164,242 783,572 1,001,476 
1,817,627,034  2,247,304,489 827,026,612  1,028,395,867 330,371,073 405,114,234 660,229,349 813,794,388 
236,081,744 308,881,433 99,100,061 126,389,394 45,838,064 58,097,655 91,143,619 124,394,384 
372,156,533 460,775,884 173,237,251 214,003,653 67,039,384 83,530,594 131,879,898 163,241,637 
50,336,320 55,289,286 19,271,578 21,199,931 9,445,130 10,296,102 21,619,612 23,793,253 
684,124,119 814,174,213 323,738,225 384,875,406 113,997,894 133,204,942 246,388,00L 296,093,865 
18,261,221 22,813,286 8,909,671 10,871,432 2,386,140 3,123,946 6,965,410 8,817,908 
78,487,926 82,451,485 34,207,679 36,052,124 13,692,124 13,847,722 30,588,123 32,551,639 
2,819,040 5,158,666 514,920 979,007 279,717 493,093 2,024,403 3,686,566 
1}4 36,628,823 1,739,226,921 657,949,545 792,412,933 252,1193019 301,607,868 526,560,259 645,206,120 
380,998,211 508,077,568 169,077,067 235,982,934 78,252,054 103,506,366 133,669,090 168,588,268 
137,246,365 149,194,860 54,868,454 60,715,507 27,251,306 29,704,874 55,126,605 58,774,479 
348,395 446,476 167,555 188,831 52,735 72,549 128,105 185,096 
243,403,451 358,436,232 114,041,058 175,078,596 50,948,013 73,728,943 78,414,380 109,628,693 
42,330,277 39,391,442 20,854,022 20,117,793 3,917,990 1,619,774 17,558,265 17,653,875 
12,685,585 10,828,163 7,018,992 5,398,063 1,270,037 1,069,859 4,396,556 4,360,241 
188,387,589 308,216,627 86,168,044 149,562,740 45,759,986 71,039,310 56,459,559 87,614,577 
79.04 77.39 79.56 77.05 76.31 74.45 79.75 79,28 
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MORE EFFICIENT CYLINDERS 
_ ; —? 


=’. MODERN SWITCHER 





By continued improvement, boiler 
efficiency has been stepped up to 70 or 80%. But 
cylinder efficiency is still way down at 10 to 12%. 
Cylinder efficiency can be substantially increased by 
building the Limited Cut-Off into your new loco- 


motives. 


Without effort on the part of the engineman and 
without maintenance, the Limited Cut-Off compels . 


the expansive use of steam at all times. 


Steam is really used economically so that up to 30% 


of the fuel is saved. 


The Limited Cut-Off is now essential to an efficient 
locomotive; road engine or switcher. It is in use on 
hundreds of modern locomotives. !f The Locomotive 
Booster is also applied, a six wheel switcher will do 


the work of an eight. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


THE FRANKLIN SLEEVE JOINT... gay NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST.LOUIS MONTREAL 
An improved flexible © 
joint that gives long sere 


vice with little attention. 
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occupy the Dearborn station; the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis occupies the 
La Salle station and the Pere Marquette 
and the Grand Trunk Western occupy 
the Grand Central station. No mention is 
made in the plan of the Chicago Great 
Western, which now uses the Grand 
Central station. 

The total cost of the terminal consoli- 
dation under this plan is estimated at be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. The 
occasion for the preparation of the plan 
is the proposed opening of several city 
streets southward from the “Loop” 
through an area that is now covered with 
railway yards. 


Construction of Montreal Terminal 
Proceeding Rapidly 


Construction of the Canadian National’s 
$50,000,000 terminal at Montreal, Que., 
is proceeding rapidly, and erection of 
steel girders over street openings for the 
viaduct, which will provide entrance to the 
terminal, has begun. 

One of the most important features of 
the terminal plan, the viaduct, is a unique 
structure in railroad construction. It is 
the foundation for the electrified direct 
elevated approach to the central passenger 
terminal from the Victoria bridge, and 
includes as well a number of reinforced 
concrete buildings for use as warehouses, 
garages, and light manufacturing plants. 
These buildings, forming the base of the 
viaduct structure, will be two stories high. 
The viaduct will shorten the distance 
from the Victoria bridge over the St. 
Lawrence river to the station by more 
than two miles, or !ess than half the dis- 
tance by the present route through St. 
Henri. 


Fire Protection Association 


The Railway Fire Protection Associa- 
ticn’s news letter No. 43, which has been 
issued by W. F. Hickey, president (New 
Haven, Conn.) contains a notice that the 
regular meeting for 1931 has been indefi- 
nitely postponed, to which is added a re- 
quest to chairmen of committees to con- 
tinue their work and complete their re- 
ports with a view to possible future use, 
perhaps in September. The principal ar- 
ticle in the pamphlet is a discussion of 
pipe lines for natural gas and gasoline, 
the construction of new lines of this kind 
being an active subject of discussion at a 
number of places. 

A number of leading members of the 
Association held an informal conference 
at Toronto, in May, on the occasion of 
the meeting of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. Eight pages of the 
pamphlet are given to a report of a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Section of the Railway 
Fire Protection Association, which was 
held in New York City on June 15. 


Massachusetts Savings Banks Plan 
for N. E. Roads 


A committee representing mutual sav- 
ings banks in Massachusetts on July 16 
adopted a plan for the allocation of New 
England railroads among the various 
trunk lines. In connection with its recom- 
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mendations, the committee presented a 
discussion of consolidations as they affect 
New England territory. 

The report as adopted by the Executive 
Committee included the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. We believe—contrary to the general 
tenor of the report of the New England 
Governors’ Railroad Committee—that the 
interests of New England would be best 
served by a complete extension through 
its territory of the proposed four-party 
trunk lines system of the North Atlantic 
States. This extension in substance 
would encourage the control by the Penn- 
svlvania of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 

2. The Baltimore & Ohio should enjoy 
access by rail to the port of Boston. 

3. The Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate should enjoy entry into New Eng- 
land over Boston & Maine lines. 

4. The New York Central and the 
Canadian railways should continue to en- 
joy their present privileges. 


N.1.T. League to Participate in Rate 
Increase Proceeding 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, meeting 
on ‘Wednesday, July 15, adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for active participation by 
the league in the rate increase proceed- 
ing and in the investigation of railroad 
practices for the purpose ot assisting in 
the development of pertiuent facts to de- 
termine the financial needs of the car- 
riers and capital requirements for further 
improvement in railroad transportation fa- 
cilities and to determine whether or not 
any additional economies in transportation 
may be effected. The committee had 
previously decided not to take any action. 


Rock Island to Convert Locomotives 
for Oil Burning 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
plans the immediate conversion of 231 
additional locomotives used on its lines 
south and west of Kansas City, Mo., from 
coal burning to oil burning. The con- 
version will involve the construction of 
13 roadside stations for fuel oil on the 
lines between Kansas City and Belleville, 
Kan., and between Herington, Kan., and 
El Reno, Okla., including a number of 
branch lines in Oklahoma. 

Oil stations will be located at Topeka, 
Kan., Cline, Caldwell, Clay Center, Mc- 
Farland, Armourdale, and Herington; 
Haileyville, Okla., Hobart, Lawton, Enid, 
Ardmore, and Anadarko. The work of 
converting the engines will be done in the 
Rock Island shops and the working time 
there will be increased beginning July 13. 
It is expected that it will require from 60 
to 90 days to complete the conversion. 

When completed, this conversion will 
effect decided economies in operation on 
the basis of present fuel oil prices. Lo- 
comotives on the Arkansas-Louisiana and 
the Oklahoma divisions of the Rock Is- 
land were changed from coal to oil burn- 
ing in 1930 and on the El Paso-Amarillo 
and Pan-Handle Indian Territory divi- 
sions in 1928. 
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Rail-Highway Express Service 
in Great Britain 

The initial step in a comprehensive plan 
for the conveyance of parcels by co-or- 
dinated rail and highway express services, 
covering -the whole of its system and de- 
signed to meet the needs of the big Lon- 
don and provincial mail order firms, was 
recently taken by the Great Western of 
Great Britain. Parcels up to 100 lb. may 
now be sent through from London or 
any Great Western station, to any of 
39 towns and villages in outlying districts 
within 20 miles of Oxford and served by 
the City of Oxford Motor Services Ltd. 
yo Mt each of the towns agents have been 
appeinted and the new service enables 


‘parcel traffic to be conveyed by express 


services throughout—by rail to Oxford 
or Didcot and from these stations by the 
services operated by the highway com- 
pany. Outlying places are thereby brought 
inta.immediate touch with London and 
ather parts of the country. 


Hi:H. Sterling Heads New Zealand 

. Railways 

Herbert H. Sterling has been appointed 
chairman of the new board of directors 
for the New Zealand Government Rail- 
ways, created under an act passed at the 
latest session of the New Zealand parlia- 
ment and designed to bring about non- 
political control of the railways. Mr. 
Sterling, who first entered the service of 
the New Zealand railways in 1901, was 
general manager at the time of his ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship. He served 
in various positions on the railways be- 
tweeti“1901 and 1923, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager. In 
1925 he was elected a member of the 
board then constituted to take over the 
management of the railway department. 
Fxrem 1926 to 1928, Mr. Sterling was en- 
gaged in other lines of business in New 
Zealand and in May, 1928, when the New 
Zealand railway board of management 
was abolished, he returned to railway 
service to become general manager. 


No Changes in British Railway 
Rates Following Review 


- SNo: changes in British railway rates 


were embodied in the recent report of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal of Great Britain 
foYowing its third annual review of rail- 
way fevenues under the provision of the 
Railway Act, 1921. This act established 
standard net revenues for each of the 
four principle railways in Great Britain 
and imposed upon the Railway Rates 
Tribunal the duty of making such adjust- 
ments as would produce the standard reve- 
nues. The gross deficiency from standard 
revenues during 1930 was £13,124,000 but, 
because of the economic situation, the 
railways did not propose any increase 
im rates at the present time. Doubt was 
expressed as to whether a general in- 
créase would result in any material reve- 
nuexgains. 

The Tribunal found that the revenue 
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HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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Special Shapes 


PECIAL shapes that add to inventory, and annoy store- 
keepers and mechanical men, are equally in disfavor 
with the American Arch Company. 


“Sled-runner End” and “Bevelled End” Brick, exclusive 
with American Arch Company have gone far towards keep- 
ing special shapes at a minimum. 


For example, where arch brick fits between arch tube and 
syphon, the regular “Bevelled End” brick fits securely. Were 
it not for the ““Bevelled End”, it would be necessary to use 
a special double socket brick, one socket having a wide 
radius to accommodate the syphon. 


Intimate knowledge of railroad con- 
ditions guides the American Arch 
Company in every step in arch design 
and arch brick standardization. 


~ 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » > > 











deficiencies were not due to any lack of 
efficiency or economy in management but 
were assignable mainly to the continued 
depression in business. The decision also 
discussed the investments of the railways 
in highway transport concerns and found 
that thus far these investments had been 
remunerative, yielding a return in the 
neighborhood of 6 per cent and further- 
more that they had been made with the 
legitimate aim of controling competition 
by co-ordination. At the same time the 
Board suggested that “it behooves the 
companies to walk warily in extending 
those investments, as no doubt they will; 
up to the present they seem to have made 
a genuine effort to prevent the diversion 
of traffic to road transport from injur- 
ing them and to have acted with reason- 
able prudence.” 

Finally, the Tribunal allowed claims 
made by the railways for increases in 
their standard revenues to compensate 
for additional capital expenditures made 
during 1930. 


Great Western of Great Britain 
Extends Truck Service 


The Great Western of Great Britain in 
connection with a program for the ex- 
pansion of its highway freight service is 
now receiving delivery of 219 new motor 
trucks and tractors to cost approximately 
£127,000. The new vehicles will be used 
in connection with: The expansion of 
Great Western collection and delivery 
services; the inauguration of new rural 
truck routes; the extension of trucking 
services to certain low-class commodi- 
ties; the performance of special rail-high- 
way contracts and of highway services, 
especially in London and South Wales, 
for the conveyance of building materials; 
the concentration of collection and de- 
livery traffic at larger stations serving a 
wider surrounding area and the develop- 
ment of container service. . 

The Great Western now operates 1,331 
motor vehicles, 2,380 horses and 3,780 


* * 
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horse-drawn vehicles in connection with 
its collection and delivery services. These 
services are available at 619 of its sta- 
tions and during 1930 its highway vehicles 
covered 8,641,362 miles. 


Japan Building Orient’s Largest 
Station at Osaka 


What is to be the largest railroad 
station in the Far East is now under con- 
struction at Osaka, Japan, at an estimated 
cost of approximately $49,000,000, accord- 
ing to Consul E. R. Dickover, Kobe. 

The first stage of the project was be- 
gun in 1930, and by the close of the year 
the concrete work of three of the five 
overhead lines had been completed at a 
cost of $563,000. These overhead lines 
will be connected by a large concourse, 
130 by 300 ft., work on which will start in 
1931. The elevation of these lines is ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 
1933, when the elevated system will be 
put into operation. The main building 
of the station will be completed by the 
end of 1935. Japanese designs, materials 
and labor are being used throughout. 


German Railways Enter Trucking 
Agreement 


The German railways have recently 
entered a contract with Schenker & Co., of 
Berlin, granting a monopoly to the latter 
for handling of all highway movements 
of freight in connection with rail ship- 
ments. Under the agreement the truck 
operator becomes the soliciting agent 
for the railroad in an endeavor to win 
back freight which has been moving by 
highway. At the same time all terminal 
cartage of freight is handled by the con- 
tract hauler with the stipulation that local 
trucking facilities be utilized under its 
supervision wherever such a course is 
feasible. Wherever local trucking agen- 
cies are unavailable, however, Schenker & 
Co. agrees to undertake the terminal 
handling of railway freight. 


* * 





Installation of Outdoor Type 15,000-kw. Frequency Changer Sets for the Electrifi- 
cation Program Now Being Carried Out by the Reading 
in the Vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & QuINCy 
has ordered one gasoline-electric switch- 
ing locomotive from the Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Company, subsidiary of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this 
locomotive was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 25. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue NortTHERN PACIFIC is inquiring for 
500 steel underframes and 500 sets of 
superstructure material for 40-ton single- 
sheathed box cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Fonpa, JoHNSTOWN & GLOVERs- 
VILLE is inquiring for six interurban cars. 


IRON & STEEL 


THe Cuicaco & North WEsTERN has 
ordered 125 tons of steel for a bridge 
at Dixon, Ill., from the American Bridge 
Company. 


THE Reapinc has placed orders for 
2,500 tons of structural steel, for use in 
and near Philadelphia, Pa., in connection 
with grade separation and station con- 
struction projects, details of which were 
reported in the Railway Age of July 11, 
page 73. Of the total, 1,900 tons will be 
used in the superstructure of bridges re- 
quired in connection with the elevation of 
tracks and elimination of grade crossings 
on the Germantown & Chestnut Hill 
branch between Wister and Musgrave 
streets, for which the McClintic-Marshall 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa., is the gen- 
eral contractor; 400 tons in trestle and 
track elevation work appurtenant to the 
same general project, between Wister 
and Haines streets, for which a contract 
has been awarded to the James McGraw 
Company, Philadelphia, and about 200 
tons in the construction of a new station 
at Jenkintown, Pa., for which the general 
contractors are William Steele & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


THe GREYHOUND MANAGEMENT COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, Ohio, has received de- 
livery on 10 Mack Model BK 33-passenger 
interstate type motor coaches. 


IRoN AND’ STEEL Sratistics.—The 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York, has issued its Annual Statistical 
Report for 1930 covering the production 
of iron and steel, in a book of 120 pages. 
The statistics embrace all the principal 
subdivisions, such as plates, shapes, bars, 
rails, sheets, etc., and also cover imports 
and exports and also prices, by months, 
for a considerable number of products. 
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THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE IN AMERICA’S RAILROAD PROGRESS 
RELATION OF WEIGHT ON DRIVERS TO CAPACITY - FREIGHT SERVICE 
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64% More Drawbar Pull 
At Fast Freight Speeds 


tc modern locomotive is so much more powerful and efficient than 
locomotives built ten years ago that there should be no question re- 
garding the economy of replacing older equipment by modern motive power. 


Take this specific case for example. The above graph represents the 
actual performance of a 1920 and a 1929 locomotive on the same railroad 
and in the same heavy duty freight service. The 1920 locomotive, with 
weight on drivers of 245,000 Ib., developed at starting a drawbar pull of 
52,000 Ib. At 28 miles per hour (see dotted curves) which is a good aver- 
age operating speed for freight service today, the engine developed a draw- 
bar pull of 25,000 Ib. The locomotive of 1929, with only one per cent more 
weight on drivers, develops a drawbar pull at starting of 60,000 Ib. At 
28 miles per hour, however, (see solid curves) the 1929 locomotive 
develops a drawbar pull of 41,000 Ib. or 64% more, at that speed, than 
the 1920 locomotive. And that’s what counts. 


This big increase in drawbar pull is the true measure of the superiority of 
the 1929 locomotive over that of 1920. 


What is the practical application of all this? Freight schedules in 
heavy service, making far faster time and without reducing tonnage! 


It pays to modernize. The profits now lost will pay the cost. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Supply Trade 





Announcement is made by the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company that Pro- 
fessor S. W. Dudley, Strathcona Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering and 
chairman of the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering in Yale Uni- 
versity, has rejoined its engineering 
organization in an advisory capacity 
with the title of Assistant to the Vice- 
President, while retaining his univer- 
sity connections. After completion of 
his college course in mechanical engi- 
neering at Yale University and a short 
period of service on the faculty, Pro- 
fessor Dudley entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
as special apprentice in 1905 and ad- 
vanced steadily until he was appointed 
chief engineer in 1914, which position he 
retained until 1921 when he accepted 
the chair of mechanical engineering in 
his Alma Mater. Many outstanding air 





S. W. Dudley 


brake developments mark the period 
during which he was associated with 
this company, and in these achievements 
he had a prominent part. Because of 
his broad experience, pleasing person- 
ality, and keen insight into human af- 
fairs as well as engineering practices, 
Professor Dudley has been in demand 
for various activities and positions of 
responsibility with the college. He is 
a member of the board of trustees and 
governing board of Sheffield Scientific 
School, chairman of the University 
Committee on Transportation, member 
of the Industrial Committee of the In- 
stitute of Human Relations in Yale, and 
member. of the Committee on Relations 
between Railroads and Colleges of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. He is a member of the 
Publication Committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, was 
formerly chairman of its Meetings and 
Program Committee, and also headed 
the committee in charge of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary celebration in 1930. 
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CENTRAL OF NEW JeRsEY.—The New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners has issued a modification of earlier 
orders, dated May 7, 1929, and January 
28, 1931, concerning the elimination by this 


company of a number of grade crossings: 


in Elizabeth, N. J. The modified order 
will make it possible to proceed, in the 
near future, with the actual grade separ- 
ation work, a large part of which will be 
done by company forces, and plans for 
which are now virtually complete. The 
crossings affected by the general project 
are on the railroad’s main line through 
Elizabeth and on its Elizabethport & Perth 
Amboy, Broadway, and Newark & Eliza- 
beth branches, and include those at Trum- 
bull, Pine, Bond, Court, Livingston, East 
Jersey, Fulton, Franklin, Marshall, Fourth, 
Fifth, Seventh, Division and East Grand 
streets, New Point road, Port, Magnolia, 
Elizabeth and First avenues, and Broad- 
way. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This 
company has awarded contracts for the 
construction of substructures for nine 
bridges, representing its 1931 bridge im- 
provement program. One contract has 
been let to Peppard & Burrill, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for the construction of the 
substructures of three bridges on the Iowa 
division and one on the Wyoming divi- 
sion; another has been let to Gaffin & 
Gehri, Fond du Lac, Wis., for the con- 
struction of the substructure of two 
bridges on the Wisconsin division, and a 
third, for the construction of the sub- 
structures of three bridges on the Madison 
division, has been let to S. G. Cool, 
Chicago. Erection of the steel super- 
structures for these bridges will be under- 
taken by company forces. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A 
contract has been awarded to G. A. John- 
son & Son, Chicago, for the construction 
of a yard office at Galesburg, Ill. A con- 
tract for the construction of an interlock- 
ing tower at the same point has been let 
to the Ellingtun-Miller Company, Chicago. 
A contract for the installation of a pneu- 
matic tube system at Galesburg yard has 
been awarded to the Lamson Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the Ferro Con- 
crete Construction Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the construction of a two-story 
brick, steel and concrete express building, 
70 ft. by 740 ft. at Cincinnati, at an 
estimated cost of $430,000. 


DetawarE & Hupson.—Specifications 
and estimates of cost for the elimination 
of a grade crossing of this company’s 
tracks and the Elsmere-Bethlehem coun- 
ty highway at Elsmere station, Bethlehem, 
N. Y., have been approved by the New 
York Public Service Commission. 


DetawarE & Hupson—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
designated for elimination the grade 
crossing of this company’s line and the 
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Cambridge-Salem state highway, two 
miles south of Salem station, Salem, N. Y. 
The elimination is to be accomplished by 
raising the grade of the highway on its 
present alignment and carrying it over 
the railway tracks. 


Fort Worth & Denver NortHERN.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to construct two 
branch lines, one beginning near. Lefors, 
Tex., and extending southwesterly 7 miles, 
and the other commencing about 9 miles 
beyond this point and extending south- 
westerly 3.4. miles. The estimated cost 
of construction is $192,536 for the longer 
line and $73,459 for the shorter. This 
road is controlled by the Colorado & 
Southern. 


Missouri - KAnSAs - TExAs — St. Louis 
SOUTHWESTERN OF TEXAS.—These roads 
contemplate the construction of a highway 
subway to carry their tracks over Lamar 
street at Dallas, Tex., at an estimated 
cost of $325,000. 


New York, New Haven & HartForp.— 
A contract has been awarded to the Austin 
Company, New York, for the construction, 
at a cost of about $85,000, of a 147-ft. 
extension to a warehouse at Harlem 
River, N. Y. 


NorTHERN’ Paciric.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to construct and operate a branch 
line extending from a point near Wood- 
row, Mont., northerly to a point north- 
east of Bloomfield, approximately 24 
miles; estimated cost, $720,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
a contract to the Underground Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, Ill., for the 
construction of retaining walls and sub- 
ways to cost approximately $354,500, on 
the Englewood Connecting Railway be 
tween South Halsted street and South 
Hoyne avenue, Chicago. Another con- 


tract, awarded to the James McGraw 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa., involves an 


.estimated expenditure of $171,600 -for the 


removal of tracks on Seventh street, be- 
tween Sixth street and Atlantic avenue, 


Camden, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Five contracts involv- 
ing a total expenditure of approximately 
$2,500,000 have recently been awarded by 
this road in connection with its New 
York-Washington electrification program. 
The -projects, the names of the contract- 
ors, and the estimated cost of each are as 
follows: Catenary foundations between 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., 
$742,000, awarded to the Arundel Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.; catenary foundations 
between Perryville, Md., and Baltimore, 
$529,000, awarded to the John F. Casey Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ,; multiple duct underground 
conduit system between Loudon Park, 
Baltimore, Md., and New York avenue, 
Washington, D. C., $434,500, also awarded 
to the Arundel Corporation; multiple duct 
underground conduit system between 
Havre-de-Grace, Md., and Back River 
bridge, near Back River station, on the 
Maryland division, $383,000, awarded to 
the James McGraw Co., Philadelphia, Pa.:; 
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multiple duct underground conduit sys- 
tem between West Yard, Wilmington, 
Del. and Perryville, Md., $404,600, 
awarded to the Vare Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Work on this com- 
pany’s extensive improvement program 
at Baltimore, Md., has been carried one 
step further with the opening, on July 14, 
of bids on construction to be started in 
the near future, according to W. B. Wood, 
engineer in charge of Baltimore improve- 
ments. Contracts soon to be awarded 
cover a number of highway and railroad 
bridges separating several street crossings, 
and representing the first section of the 
Pennsylvania’s grade crossing elimination 
program to be placed in actual process of 
construction. 

Plans are also being rushed on the 
proposed new Union tunnel, so that the 
start of preliminary bridge construction 
will be closely followed by actual work 
on the tunnel project itself. It is antici- 
pated that excavations for the tunnel and 
other initial work on the tube project 
will begin the latter part of next month 
and that, on a rapid construction schedule, 
the entire tunnel north of Pennsylvania 
station will be completed by the end of 
December, 1932. 

In addition to the new highway and 
bridge structures now to be built, bids 
have also been received for the raising 
of the Pennsylvania tracks between 
Franklin street and Gwynn’s Falls, to 
. bring the rails to the higher grades of 
two of the new bridge structures. Work 
will be started immediately on this phase 
of the improvement project. 

Bridges on which contracts will be 
awarded by the City of Baltimore, to be 
constructed at the joint expense of the 
railroad company and the city, and on 
which work will be started in the near 
future, include those at Loney’s lane, 
north of Pennsylvania station, and Lafay- 
ette avenue, Warwick avenue and Gar- 
rison lane, south of the terminal. Plans 
are rapidly nearing completion covering 
several additional bridges, and bids will 
be asked within the next week or so on 
new structures at Gay, Preston, Wolf, 
Biddle and Washington streets. Railroad 
officials expect to get under way with 
this additional bridge work before the end 
of July. Three grade crossings within 
the city limits of Baltimore will be en- 
tirely eliminated by the building of the 
bridge structures now to be contracted 
for at Loney’s lane, Lafayette avenue, and 
Garrison lane. All the new bridges will 
be of sufficient width to accommodate the 
additional trackage which the Pennsyl- 
vania will build through the city as a part 
of its improvement work, and will be 
attractively designed of concrete and steel 
to harmonize completely with their sur- 
roundings. At Loney’s lane and Lafay- 
ette avenue the highways will pass over 
the railroad tracks, while the railroad will 
go over the streets at Biddle, Washing- 
ton, Preston, Wolf and Gay streets, 
Broadway, Warwick avenue and Garrison 
lane. 

The new Union tunnel north of Penn- 
sylvania station, work on which will 
start late next month, will extend from 
Bond street to Greenmount avenue, carry- 
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ing two main tracks with full overhead 
clearance to accommodate the electrical 
apparatus on cars and locomotives. The 
tunnel proper will be about 3,400 ft. long, 
and at its lowest point the tracks will 
be about 55 ft. below the street. The new 
tube will parallel the Pennsylvania’s 
present tunnel from the north into Penn- 
sylvania station. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—A contract 


has been awarded to the Hedges-Weeks 


Construction Company, Springfield, Mo., 
for the construction at Springfield of a 
reinforced concrete water storage reser- 
voir, 30 ft. wide, 90 ft. long and 12 ft. 
deep, and a firehouse having one story and 
a basement. 


Financial 





BartimorE & On10.—Time for Disposi- 
tion of Western Maryland Again Ex- 
tended.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on July 13 made public an order 
granting this company an additional exten- 
sion of time to January 13, 1932, in which 
to divest itself of its stock in the Western 
Maryland as required by the commis- 
sion’s order of January 13, 1930, which 
followed an investigation under the Clay- 
ton anti-trust law. The extension was 
granted, however, only on condition that 
the stock be placed in the hands of a 
trustee to be approved by the commission, 
as was done in the case of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie stock acquired by the Nickel 
Plate. 


BurRLINGTON-Rock IsLAND.—7 rackage 
Rights—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
operate under trackage rights over the 
railroad and terminal facilities of the 
Galveston Terminal Railway in Galveston, 
Tex., 4.8 miles of line. 


CaArROLINA.—A bandonment.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon its entire 
line, approximately 13.3 miles, in Lenoir 
and Greene Counties, N. C., and the opera- 
tion under trackage rights over 3 miles of 
the Norfolk & Southern. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—A bandon- 
ment——This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending westerly 14.5 miles from Beaver, 
Mich. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovISVILLE.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $467,000 of first and general mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, series B, to be 
pledged and repledged as security for 
short term notes. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 


this company to abandon that part of its 
line extending from Long Grove to 
DeWitt, Towa, 9 miles. 


Ittinois CENTRAL. — Abandonment. — 
This company and the Chicago, St. Louis 
& New Orleans have applied to the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the branch line from Moffatt, 
Tenn., to Troy, 4.41 miles, and this com- 
pany and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
have applied tor authority to abandon the 
line from Boyle, Miss., to Dockery, 8.23 
miles. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL- 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $500,000 of first mortgage 4% pei 
cent bonds to be pledged and repledged 
as collateral security for short term notes. 


MARINETTE, TOMAHAWK & WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a line of 13.42 
miles in Lincoln county, Wis. 


MarRYLAND & DELAWARE: Coast.—Ke- 
cewer Asked—The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities has filed a bill of complaint 
in the federal court at Wilmington, Del., 
asking the appointment of a receiver. 
The line runs from Denton, Md., to 
Lewes, Del., 38 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau, & Sautt Str. 
Marte.—Bonds.—T his company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $12,500,000 of first 
refunding mortgage 5% per cent bonds, 
to replace an issue of 6 per cent bonds, 
and to be held in the treasury until 
further order. 


Mississippt EAsterN.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon that 
portion of its line extending from Cran- 
dall, Miss., eastward to Threadville, 1.1 
mile. 


MosiLte & Ox10.—Omits Dividend.—Di- 
rectors of this company have omitted the 
usual semi-annual dividend disbursement 
of $3.50 per share, due at this time, an- 
nouncing that further consideration would 
be given the matter in December. In 
December of last year the company paid 
a $5 extra dividend over and above its 
total regular annual disbursement of $7. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis. 
—Dividend Reduced—The directors of 
this company have reduced the semi-an- 
nual dividend from the customary $2.50 


to $1.50. 


Nicuotas, Fayette & GREENBRIER.— 
Acquisition—-This company, organized 
jointly by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
New York Central to construct a new line 
serving the New River district in West 
Virginia has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire the properties of the Sewell 
Valley, the Loop & Lookout and _ the 
Greenbrier & Eastern. The New York 
Central and C. & O. also applied for 
authority to lease and operate the lines 
when acquired and the Nicholas, Fayette 
& Greenbrier asked authority to issue 
$8,000,000 of additional common stock and 
to assume $300,000 of first mortgage bonds 
of the Sewell Valley. 


Pere MARQUETTE. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Manistee & North 
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eastern by purchase of stock and by lease. 
It has a contract to purchase the entire 
capital stock for $497,297 by. September 
26, 1932. DA 


* 


RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 

—Recapture Order Ignored.—This com- 
pany has failed to remit to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the $696,705: which 
the commission on April 7 ordered it’ 
to pay to the “general railroad contingent 
fund” within 90 days as representing the 
balance due of one-half the amount by 
which the commission found that its net 
railway operating income for 1922 and 
1923 exceeded 6 per cent on the value of 
its property as determined by the com-: 
mission. It was also stated at the office 
of the commission that no application had 
been received from the company for any 
extension of the date to allow for litiga- 
tion and this is taken to mean that the - 
company intended to place on the commis- 
sion the burden of suing for the money 
and of justifying its calculations of value 
and income, instead-o6f*itsélf applying for 
an injunction against “the commission’s 
order in the way that the St. Louis & 
O’Fallen did. The R. F. & P. case repre- 
sents the only one since the, O’Fallon in 
which the commission has issued a final 
recapture order. In it the commission® 
adopted a revised method of: figuring 
value, taking into consideration estimates 
of both original cost and cost of reproduc- 
tion, less depreciation. 


Sr. Louis, JERSEYVILLE & StTRATTON.— 
_New Company Formed—This company 
was incorporated in Illinois on July 13 to 
take over the Chicago, Springfield & St. 
Louis between Springfield, Ill., and Lock- 
haven, 80 miles, and to obtain trackage 
rights from Lackhaven into East St. Louis, 
27 miles. The’ present plans for the new 
railroad involve the leasing of the proper- 
ty to the Chicago & Illinois Midland, 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to form a route 
between Peoria, Ill., through Springfield 
to Lockhaven. The C.S. & St.L. has been 
in receivership since January 24, 1930. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—C ontrol.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the St. Louis Southwestern 
of Texas to acquire control of the 
Stephenville North & South Texas. This 
extends for one year from July 1 the life 
of a lease of the Stephenville line by the 
St. L. S. W. which has been in force since 
1923, having been renewed from time to 
time. Si 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 


July 14 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 69.01 
Average price of 20 — 
sentative railway bonds 91.58 


Dividends Declared 


Cuba Railroad.—Preferred, 3 per cent, payable 

> 1 to holders of record July 20. 
udson & Manhattan.—Preferred, 2% per 

cent, semi-annually, payable August 15 to holders 
of record August 1. ; 

Michigan Central.—$25, semi-annually, payable 
July 31 to holders of record July 21. 

Mobile & Ohio.—Dividend omitted. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—$1.50, 
semi-annually, payable August 3 to holders of 
record July 25. 


Last 
year 


Last 
week 


70.02 118.08 


91.91 94.27 


—_ 


Pratt, 
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EXECUTIVE 


W. A. Scrivner, traffic manager of the 
Aransas Harbor Terminal, with head 
quarters at Aransas .Pass, Tex., has 
been. elected vice-president and man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. 


J. A. James has been elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the 
Kosciusko & South Eastern and the 
Mobile & Gulf, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky. 


M. O. Bicknell has been appointed as- 
sistant to the co-receiver of the Wichita 
Northwestern, with headquarters at 
Kan. Mr. Bicknell will have 
supervision over the operating 
maintenance departments. 


E. L. King, superintendent of the 
Portland division of the Southern Pa- 
cific at Portland, Ore., has also been 
clected president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Terminal Company of Oregon. J. 
P. O’Brien, general manager of the Ore- 
von-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., at Portland, has also been elected 
vice-president of the Terminal Com- 
pany. A. A. Hampson, general attorney 
for the Southern Pacific at Portland, 
has also been elected secretary of the 
Terminal Company. 


Boatner Resigns as Great 
Western President 


Victor V. Boatner, president of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, since October 7, 1929, resigned 
because of ill health on July 9. Ata 
meeting of the executive committee on 





Victor V. Boatner 


that date Patrick H. Joyce, chairman of 
the executive committee since April 8, 


and 


1930, was in addition elected acting presi- 


dent of the railroad. 
Mr. Boatner has had a varied experi- 
ence in operating and executive matteps» 
hy a voit 


* 
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gained largely on the Illinois Central and 
the Peoria & Pekin Union, prior to his 
service with the Great Western. He is 
50 years of age and a native of Beth- 
lehem, Miss. Following an academic 
education at Mississippi College and 
Bowling Green Business University, he 
entered railway service in 1901 as a station 
helper on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
at Elizabeth, Miss. For the following 
15 years he served variously as stenog- 
rapher, telegraph operator, train dispatch- 
er, chief train dispatcher and trainmaster 
on the Y. & M. V. and the Illinois Central. 
In 1916 he was promoted to superinten- 
dent of the New Orleans division of the 
Illinois Central at Vicksburg, Miss., where 
he remained until the following year when 
he was transferred to the Memphis divi- 
sion. Mr, Boatner became president of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union at Peoria, IIl., 
in 1921, a position he held for the follow- 
ing eight years, until his election as presi- 
dent of the Great Western in 1929. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Lazare Baker has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Rock 
Island, with headquarters at Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 


J. R. Brown has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel of the Ft. Smith, 
Subiaco & Rock Island, with headquar- 
ters at Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Ignacio J. Terroba, general auditor 
of the National of Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed comptroller, with headquarters 
as before at Mexico, D. F. Mr. Ter- 
roba, in his new position, will continue 
the duties of general accountant. 


Joseph M. Bryson, general counsel of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at St. Louis, 
Mo., Charles C. Huff, general solicitor 
at Dallas, Tex., J. G. Livengood, comp- 
troller at St. Louis, C. D. Pantle, audi- 
tor at St. Louis, and T. H. Simpson, as- 
sistant treasurer at St. Louis, have been 
elected to similar positions on the 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood. M. D. 
Green, general attorney for the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas at Muskogee, Okla., 
has also been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the B.. M. & E. 


OPERATING 


F. A. Mullett has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Mississippi 
Eastern, with headquarters at Quitman, 
Miss. r 


C. S. Clevenstine, traffic manager of 
the Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine, 
has been appointed also general super- 
intendent, with headquarters as before 
at Davenport, Iowa. 


Perry J. Lynch, chief clerk to the 
superintendent of car service of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of car service, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore., succeeding 
Samuel A. Hering, deceased. 
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Let Corrosion 
Eat Holes in Car Plates 
UNHINDERED 


@ The old method of combating 
corrosion was to give it a heavier 
weight of plate to feed upon. 

The modern method is to take 
advantage of the progress of 
metallurgy, and build the cars of a 
material that possesses a high 
resistance to corrosion. 

Toncan Iron car plates last 
longer than ordinary car plates 
due to their special alloy com- 
position of refined iron, copper 
and molybdenum. 

No longer need rust and 
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D. E. Beatty, superintendent of the 
Montgomery division of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has been transferred to 
the Pensacola division, with headquar- 
ters at Pensacola, Fla., succeeding W. M. 
Boykin, who has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent at the same point. 


S. C. Cherry, trainmaster on the 
Southern, with headquarters at Sheffield, 
Ala., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of terminals at Memphis, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding J. B. Hodgkin, who has been 
transferred. C. D. Vance has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Sheffield, to succeed M. J. Bryan, who 
replaces Mr. Cherry at the same point. 


R. H. Nowell, trainmaster of the 
Wheeling division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been transferred to the Akron divi- 
sion to succeed E. C. Gegenheimer, who 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Sunbury division. The Wheeling 
division was recently consolidated -with 
the Cleveland and Panhandle divisions. 


T. F,. Gardner, superintendent of the 
Parsons district of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, with headquarters at Par- 
sons, Kan., has been transferred to the 
St. Louis district, with headquarters at 
Boonville, Mo., succeeding J. F. Hick- 
ey, who has been appointed executive 
general agent at Kansas City, Mo. G. C. 
Byers, general superintendent with 
headquarters at Denison, Tex., succeeds 
Mr. Gardner as superintendent at Par- 
sons, ; 


J. P. Cowley, superintendent of the 
Galveston division of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Gal- 
veston, Tex., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the newly created Gulf di- 
vision, which is made up of the former 
Beaumont and Galveston divisions, with 
headquarters at the same point. Mr. 
Cowley, in assuming jurisdiction of the 
Gulf division, succeeds J. A. Glen, who 
was superintendent of the Beaumont di- 
vision, and who has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager at Beau- 
mont, Tex, 


TRAFFIC 


F. M. Needham has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Helena 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


A. J. Poston, general agent for the 
Southern Pacific at Washington, D. C., 
has retired from active service after 
nearly 36 years of service with that 
company. 


C. P. Bowsher, general northern agent 
for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to succeed C. Haile, Jr., 
who has been transferred to St. Louis, 
Mo. W. P. Cox, division freight agent 
at St. Louis, succeeds Mr. Bowsher as 
general northern agent at Chicago. 
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Sidney King, assistant freight traffic 
manager on the Wabash, has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 
D. E. Gilbert, acting general freight 
agent at St. Louis, has been appointed 
senior assistant freight traffic manager 
in charge of on line agencies, at the 
same point. 


C. B. Walker, who was general freight 
agent of the Danville & Western, the 
Carolina & Northwestern, the High 
Point, Randleman, Asheboro & Southern, 
the Blue Ridge Railway and the Yadkin 
Railroad Company, has been appointed 
general agent of the Southern at Charles- 
ton, S. C. J. L. Cox, assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern at Charles- 
ton, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Athens, Ga. 


John H, Colley, assistant to the gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager of the 
Michigan Central at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central 
Lines at the same point. A. W. Foell- 
ger, assistant general passenger agent of 
the Michigan Central at Chicago, has 
been promoted to chief assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of that road at 
Chicago. 


E. T. Reynolds, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Pere Marquette, with headquarters 
at Detroit, Mich., was born on April 19, 
1878, at Middlemiss, Ont., and was edu- 
cated at the Collegiate Institute. His 
first railway service was with the Grand 
Trunk in 1895 as a relief operator and 
agent, in which positions he served at 
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various points until 1902, when he en- 
tered the office of the commercial agent 
as aclerk. In 1905, Mr. Reynolds went 
with the Pere Marquette as chief clerk 
in the general agent’s office at Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was advanced to traveling 
freight agent in 1906, with headquarters 
at New York, and from 1908 to 1914 he 
served as eastbound agent, being ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the latter date. In 1918 and 1919 
he served in the treasury department of 
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the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion at Detroit, and at the termination 
of this service became traffic manager 
for C. H. Wills & Company, Marysville, 
Mich. In 1922, Mr. Reynolds returned 
to the Pere Marquette as general agent 
in the freight department at Detroit, and 
in 1924 was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent. In 1927, he was further 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit, which position 
he was holding at the time of his appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager 
on July 1. 


MECHANICAL 


Following the consolidation of the 
Galveston and Beaumont divisions of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe into one 
division, known as the Gulf division, C. 
F. Barnhill, master mechanic of the 
Beaumont division, has had his juris- 
diction extended to include the Galves- 
ton division, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Silsbee, Tex. R. E. Bell, mas- 
ter mechanic of the Galveston division 
at Galveston, has been assigned to other 
duties. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Manuel Salazar Arce, division engi- 
neer of the Chihuahua division of the 
National of Mexico at Chihuahua, Chih., 
has been transferred to the Pacific di- 
vision, with headquarters at Acambaro, 
Gto., succeeding Augustin Polanco, who 
has been transferred to the Jalapa divi- 
sion, with headquarters at  Jalapa, 


ver. C. 


R. H. Crew, division engineer of the 
Akron division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Akron, Ohio, has 
been transferred to the office of the 
chief engineer at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
ceeding C. J. Code, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Renovo division, with 
headquarters at Erie, Pa., to replace W. 
T. Hanley, deceased. 


Following the consolidation of the 
Beaumont and Galveston divisions of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe into one di- 
vision, known as the Gulf division, S. 
W. Brady, division engineer of the 
Beaumont division, has been appointed 
division engineer of the Gulf division, 
with headquarters as before at Beau- 
mont, Tex. Z A. Green, division engi- 
neer of the Galveston division, with 
headquarters at Galveston, Tex., has 
been transferred to the Southern divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Temple, Tex., 
succeeding J. L. Starkie, who has been 
appointed office engineer at Galveston 
to replace G. L. Marick, who has been 
appointed assistant office engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


Thomas H. Kearton, who has been 
promoted to superintendent of signals 
of the Chicago Great Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been con- 
nected with the signal and telegraph de- 
partment of that railroad for more than 
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12 years. He was born at Maryport, 
England, on April 19, 1894, and attended 
high school at Pittsburgh, Pa. Later 
he completed his academic education 
with the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and in March, 1910, 
obtained his first railway experience as 
a signal repairman on the Panhandle di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh. 
Two years later he entered the service 
of the Northern Pacific as a signal main- 
tainer at the St. Paul (Minn.) terminal, 
where he remained until 1915, when he 
was promoted to maintenance inspector 
on the line between Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Mandan, N. D. In 1918 Mr. Kear- 
ton was appointed general signal inspector 
in charge of construction. He became con- 
nected with the Great Western in May, 
1919, as a relay repairman, and in the 
following year was promoted to super- 
visor of telegraph and signals of the 
Western division at Mason City, Iowa, 
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where he remained until May, 1925, when 
he was further promoted to general sig- 
nal inspector at Chicago. His promo- 
tion to superintendent of signals became 
effective on July 1. 


L. C. Hartley, who has retired as chief 
engineer of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
occupied various positions in the signal 
and engineering departments of this road 
for 31 years. He was born at Mason- 
town, W. Va., on December 29, 1871, and 
was educated at Ohio State University. 
His first railway service was in the 
signal department of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (now part 
of the Pennsylvania), in 1898. In 1900 
he entered the service of the C. & E. L. 
as assistant on the engineering corps, be- 
ing appointed assistant engineer in 1904. 
Three years later he was promoted to 
signal engineer and in 1910 was further 
promoted to engineer maintenance of 
way. Mr. Hartley became chief engineer 
in the following year, and held this posi- 
tion continuously until his retirement, 
which became effective June 15. From 
1917 until his retirement, except during 
the period of Federal control of the rail- 
roads, he served also as chief engineer 
of the Southern Illinois & Missouri 


RAILWAY AGE 


Bridge Company, which owns and op- 
erates the bridge over the Mississippi 
river near Thebes, Ill. During Federal 
control, Mr. Hartley was also chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern (now part of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and of 
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the Evansville & Indianapolis (now part 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis). In 1928, he was also made 
chief engineer of the Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer Railroad. 


Morris S. Blaiklock, whose retirement 
as assistant chief engineer of the Cana- 
dian National at Montreal, Que., was 
announced in the Railway Age of July 
11, entered the service of that road in 
1880, when he joined the engineering 
staff as draughtsman. In the fall of 
1890, he was appointed resident engineer 
on the work of constructing the St. 
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Clair tunnel at Sarnia, Ont., continuing 
there until 1893, when he became in- 
spector of operation at Montreal. In 
1897 he was appointed resident engineer 
of the Eastern district at Montreal, and 
in 1902 he became superintendent. Mr. 
Blaiklock was appointed engineer 
maintenance of way in 1907, and, in 
1923, he was appointed assistant chief 
engineer of the Canadian National, the 
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position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement from active service. In con- 
nection with his duties on the engineer- 
ing staff of the C. N. R., Mr. Blaik- 
lock served on a number of important 
committees and was active in connec- 
tion with the co-operative management 
plan with the maintenance of way em- 
ployees on the system. He will con- 
tinue to serve as chairman of the Gen- 
eral Co-operative Committee of Mainte- 
nance of Way employees. 


OBITUARY 


James F. Murphy, who retired from 
active service as general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1924, died at Little 
Rock, Ark., on July 12. 


Charles M. Andrews, assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent on the 
Southern Pacific at Seattle, Wash., died 
at the Southern Pacific hospital at San 
Francisco, Cal., on July 10, after an 
illness of one month. Mr. Andrews was 
58 years of age and had been in the 
service of the Southern Pacific since 


1912. 


J. P. Driscoll, chief of car accounts 
of the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., died at his home in that city re- 
cently after a 10 days’ illness. Mr. 
Driscoll was in his 67th year and had 
been in railroad service since 1879. He 
became general superintendent of car 
service for the Canadian National in 
December, 1918, and in 1923 was ap- 
pointed chief of car accounts, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 


George Christopher Gahan, general 
auditor of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters in Montreal, Que., died at 
his office in that city on July 15 at the 
age of 56. Mr. Gahan was born in Mon- 
treal on December 28, 1874, and entered 
the service of the Canadian Pacific in 
1890 as junior clerk. Until 1916 he 
served in various clerical positions and 
as general bookkeeper for the same road, 
becoming assistant general auditor for 
the C. P. R. in December, 1916. In 
March, 1921, he was appointed general 
auditor, the position he held at the time 


of his death. 


Philip Marsh, treasurer and auditor 
of the Manufacturers Railway, and 
treasurer and general auditor of the St. 
Louis & O'Fallon, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., died on July 10, at the 
Jewish hospital in that city, following 
an operation for an abdominal ailment. 
Mr. Marsh, who was 65 years of age, 
had been in railway service continuously 
for 50 years, beginning in 1881 as a 
clerk on the Wabash. In 1883 he went 
with the Chicago & Alton as clerk and 
cashier at Kansas City, Mo., and sub- 
sequently served as cashier and chief 
clerk for the Missouri Pacific at Kan- 
sas City, and as auditor for the Illinois 
Terminal at Alton, Ill. In 1911, he as- 
sumed the positions he was holding at 
the time of his death. 








